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SPOT  NEWS  AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS,  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 


ANPA  assails 
FCC  rule  oa 
omership 
of  slations 


Meet  William  Braden 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 


Financial 
analysis  of 
daily  with 
255,000  Girc. 


Story  strip 
declining? 
ASHE  now 
op  to  734 


Do  Chicago  policemen  deserve  praise  or  blame,  respecter 
hate?  What  kind  of  police  operation  does  Chicago  really  have? 


To  get  the  answers,  vital  to  Chicagoans,  reporter  Bill  Braden  undertook 
six  months  of  intensive  investigation.  He  interviewed  police  sympathizers, 
critics  and  officials.  He  accompanied  patrolmen  on  duty  in  high  crime  areas, 
He  checked  the  department  inside  and  out. 


POilCE 

REPORT 


His  exclusive,  hard-hitting  series  shed  new 
light  on  the  operation  of  Chicago’s  law 
enforcement  agency.  It  was  launched  in  the 
Sunday  Sun-Times.  When  the  series  was 
ended  readers  requested  over  31 ,000  reprints, 


We’re  proud  of  this  response  and  equally 
proud  of  the  dedicated  professionalism 
displayed  by  William  Braden.  His  six  months 
of  painstaking  work  to  develop  a  six  day 
series  on  an  important  issue  typifies  our 
editorial  response  to  community  needs— 
another  reason  why  more  readers  are  turning 
to  The  Bright  One. 


Marshall  Field. Publisher 


Copl^  News  Service 


It  saves  you  money. 

That’s  right,  it  is  the  only  sup¬ 
plemental  news  service  that 
doesn’t  cost  you  money... it 
saves  you  money  every  day  of 
the  year.  It  saves  vital  dollars 
in  the  newsroom,  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  in  the  photo  lab. 
Our  client  growth  of  550  per 
cent  in  30  months  proves  our 
point . . .  CNS  is  the  best  buy  in 
the  business. 

Whether  you’re  offset  or  letter- 
press,  large  or  small,  CNS  has 
a  package  tailored  to  your 
needs.  It’s  all  quality  copy.  For 
offset  papers,  it  comes  to  you 
camera-ready,  headlined  and 
edited,  ready  to  shoot  and 
print. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it. 
Write,  wire  or  call  for  samples 
and  see  for  yourself.  Then  join 
the  nationwide  switch  to 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 


CNS  is  the  true  supplemental 
news  service. 

Write  Copley  News  Service, 
P.O.  Box  190, 

San  Diego,  California  92112. 
Call  (714)  234-0191. 


Rochester's  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
helped  a  miracle  on  First  Street 

The  disadvantaged  kids  at  Rochester's  School  #27  on  First  Street 
are  reading  better  this  year,  thanks  partly  to  their  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Principal  Frank  Scalise  end  his  reading  supervisor  had 
an  innovative  idea  that  could  dramatically  improve  reading  levels.  They 
wanted  each  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grader  to  read  a  newspaper  every 
day. 

Their  newspapers  cooperated.  A  special  inservice  course  for  the 
teachers  and  a  unique  three-day  program  for  students  where  newspaper 
professionals  explained  everything  from  newsgathering  to  newsprint 
were  arranged. 

Then  School  #27's  talented  faculty  went  to  work.  They  used  news¬ 
papers  like  they've  never  been  used  before  .  .  .  cut  them  up,  analyzed 
them,  and  had  the  kids  reading  everything  from  box  scores  to  the  Want 
Ads.  The  newspaper  supplemented  an  experimental  reading  program 
already  gaining  national  attention. 

By  June,  the  average  reading  level  had  measurably  improved. 

Gannett  Rochester's  Newspaper-ln-The-, Classroom  program  isn't 
afraid  to  do  things  a  little  differently.  Ask  anybne  on  First  Street. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


DATELINE : SUNCOAST 


Readers  tell  us 
whaf  s  right  - 


and  what's  wrong - 

with  our 
newspapers. 


We  ilosi-d  tlie  iT.ip  l)et\\fen  reader  and  editor  at  The  St. 
I’etershiiru  rimes  and  K\t'ninji  Independent  with  a  direet 
plione  line  to  Del  Marti),  assi.stant  to  tlie  pre.siilent.  We  call 
that  phone  "The  People’s  Voiee"  heeanse  Marth  sjwaks 
for  onr  readers. 

rl)e  People’s  \'oie)‘  was  oidy  an  idea  last  fall  whc-n  Nelson 
Po>  liter,  ehainnan  of  the  hoard  of 'I'he  Times  Piihlishin^ 

( !().,  said  ill  a  speech.  "Kalilor  and  reailer  need  a  hot  line  to 
hnild  inntnai  eonliilenee  wliieh  will  make  the  press  a  more 
efiet  tive  instrimieiit  for  hnildinu  a  more  responsivt*  gov- 
erimieiit  and  soeiety” 

rhe  Pi'ople's  \’oiee  telephom*  henan  rin^inu  in  early  De- 
eeinher  —  and  has  mint  2,(KK)  times  since  then.  E\  t‘ry  call¬ 
er  receives  Marth’s  personal  attrition.  The  puhlic  reae- 
tioii  y  Sa>  s  Marth,  “They  take  the  attitude  I’m  one  of  them 
evmi  thomth  tlun  know  1  sit  hehind  a  desk  at  The  Times 
Pnhiishim;  (ai." 

Ki-aders  complain,  praise  and  sn^tKest  ideas  ahoiit  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and,  most  of  all.  news  coveratte.  We’ve 
listened  to  every  one.  Som«>  l  alls  recpiired  an  explanation 
ot  poliiA  .  Others  asked  ch.imies  he  made  —  and  they  were. 
Some  recpiired  investigation  and  corrections.  The  Pc’o- 
ple’s  \’oice  column,  in  hoth  newspaivers,  recaps  calls  of 
Ueneral  interest  for  other  readt'rs. 

The  Peoivle’s  V’oice  provides  instant,  iH-rsonal  rc'sponse  to 
readers.  Misimdc'rst.mdini's  can  Ik*  halted  at  once  with  this 
hotline  to  editors.  W’hen  The  Times  switchhoard  lit  up  one 
Saturdav  with  1<M)  calls  ohjectinH  to  an  illustration,  Del 
.Marth  interrupted  his  vv«*ekend  plans  to  explain  the  inh>nt 
of  the  illustration  to  csincerned  callers.  .4  full  explanation 
ran  the  next  dav  for  tho.se  readers  who  hadn’t  called.  Del 
Marth  speaks  lor  the  reader  at  The  Times  —  and  he  has  the 
aiithoritv  to  speak  for  editors,  too. 


A  responsive  public  makes 
The  People's  Voice  work. 


$'t.  yptprsburiii  ainips 

FLORIDA  $  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


E\ening  Independent 

local  eit  and  Li, eh 


P  O  Bo*  1121,  St  Petersburg,  Flo.  33731 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

APRIL 

4-6 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey, 
Pa. 

4-8 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Mountain  Shadows 
Hotel.  Scottsdale.  Arizona. 

4-9 — PNPA  reporters'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hofei,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

4-11 — International  Want  Ad  Week. 

13- 16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

14- 16 — Illinois  Daily  Newspapers  Markets.  Advertising  workshop.  Ramada 
Inn.  Peoria. 

15- 16 — Illinois  Editors  Traffic  Safety  Seminar.  State  House  Inn.  Springfield. 

15-17 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association.  Royal  Coach  Inn,  Beaumont,  Te«. 

15- 17 — American  Academy  of  Advertising.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Ga. 

16- 18 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke. 
Va. 

16-17— Sig  ma  Delta  Chi  Region  6  Conference.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

16- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  7  Conference.  Wichita,  Kansas. 

17- 18 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Mechanical  Conference.  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

17- 18 — Kansas  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Holiday  Inn  Plaza, 
Wichita. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

19 -  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

22- 24 — South  Texas  Press  Association.  Holiday  Emerald  Beach  Hotel, 
Corpus  Christi. 

23- 24— Ohio  UPl  Editors  Association.  Atwood  Lake  Lodge,  Dellroy.  Ohio. 
23-24 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference,  Hartford.  Conn. 

23- 25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  European  Confer¬ 
ence,  Kensington  Close  Hotel,  London. 

24 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  Conference.  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
24-25— S  Igma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference.  Chapel  Hill,  North 

Carolina. 

27-28— C  anadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

29- May  2 — Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

30- May  I — Panhandle  Press  Association.  Quality  Motel,  Amarillo,  Tex. 
30-May  2  — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Shera 

ton-Deauville  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

30-May  I — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  5  Conference.  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 


MAY 

1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany.  N.Y. 

1-2 — LoulsIana-MIssissIppI  Associated  Press  Association.  Royal  Orleans 
Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

1- 3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Advertising  Sales  Conference.  Hotel 
Dennis,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

2- 3 — Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City. 

2-14 — API  Seminar  for  newspaper  production. 

5-7 — INCA-FIES  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam, 
The  Netherlands. 

8 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Regions  9  and  II,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

8- 10 — Mid  America  Press  Institute.  Sports  editors.  Arlington  Towers,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  III. 

9- 14— API  seminar  for  newspaper  librarians.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

13-15 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

13- 15 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Cherry  Hill  Inn, 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

14- 15 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

14-15 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Beach  Club  Motel, 

Naples,  Fla. 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Broad¬ 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

10- 12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Sheraton 
Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 
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brand  plastic  foam. 


brand  plastic  foam. 


The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Functional  Products  &  Systems,  Midland,  Michigan  48640. 


How  to  tell  the  difference  between  Styrofoam®  brand  plastic 
foam  and  all  the  others,  it's  easy.  Break  apart  a  piece  of  plastic  foam.  Any 
piece.  If  it  looks  and  feels  rough-textured— like  you  might  imagine  "hard  soap¬ 
suds"  would  look  and  feel— you've  probably  got  the  genuine  article.  Styrofoam"' 
brand  plastic  foam.  And  on/y  Dow  makes  it.  But  if  the  piece  looks  and  feels  like 
it  had  been  formed  by  squeezing  many  tiny,  smooth,  round  beads  together  in 
a  mold,  you're  looking  at  plain,  everyday  plastic  foam.  And  anybody  can  make 
it.  So  when  you're  writing  about  plastic  foam,  please  help  us  protect  our  trade 
mark  by  calling  Styrofoam  brand  plastic  foam  by  its  right  name.  (Remember 
the  cap  "S.")  And  simply  call  anything  else  "plastic  foam." 


Dow. 


Who  do  we  like 
more  than 
people  who  save 

S&H  Green  Stamps? 


Easy. 


People  who  redeem  S&H  Green  Stamps.  Because 
once  they  find  out  about  the  quality  merchandise  they 
jjet  with  their  stamps,  we've  won  a  lifelong  friend. 

Thai's  why  we've  invested  in  a  modern  warehouse 
system.  In  our  newest  one,  outside  Chicago  in  Hill¬ 
side,  Illinois,  the  most  modern  materials  handling 
system  available  moves  merchandise  in  and  out  at 
the  rate  of  126  truckloads  a  day. 

And  that  is  to  assure  the  fast  and  unfailing  flow 
of  stock  to  the  155  redemption  centers  that  ware¬ 
house  serves.  We  have  eight  more  warehouses 
around  the  country  supplying  the  remaining  700  or 
so  redemption  centers  that  in  turn  serve  the  nation’s 
2il  million  Green  Stamp  saving  families. 

All  this,  because  we  want  people  to  redeem  our 
stamps  and  enjoy  the  merchandise  rewards  they  get 
for  their  thrift.  Do  we  succeed?  Our  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  experience  indicates  that  95%  of  the 
stamps  we  issue  uMiirnwiiiiiiiii  will  be  redeemed. 


Need  information  about  trading  stamps? 

Write  or  call  the  local  office 
or  redemption  center  of 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  Way  of  Thrift  Since  1896 


CATCH-linPJi 

By  Lenora  WillianiHon 

SPRING  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES— Lewis  B.  Edwards,  as¬ 
sistant  day  managing  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is 
back  from  an  intern-recruitment  tour  of  campuses.  College 
students  are  easier  to  talk  to  this  Spring.  Edwards  reports. 
“They  now  dress  up  for  you.  Some  even  shave  off  their  beards." 

*  * 

ANOTHER  SURE  SKLX  OF  SPRING,  writes  Dereck  Wil¬ 
liamson  in  his  BernardsviUe  (N..|.)  News  page  one  column,  is 
that  the  guy  who  was  supposed  to  deliver  the  firewood  last 
October  delivers  it.  “Then  you’ve  got  to  help  him  get  his  truck 
out  of  the  mud. .  .On  a  warm  <lay  decide  to  take  the  filthy  car 
through  the  car-wash.  It  emerges  rust-hrown  and  full  of  holes.” 

*  *  *- 

M.AKING  IT  ALL  PL.VNE — On  the  bulletin  hoard  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times  newsroom  was  posted  this  memo; 
“Whoever  stol  the  dickshunary  frum  our  desk  pleese  bring  it 
hack.  There  are  still  a  cu|>le  <»f  wurds  we  don’t  know  how  to 
spel.” 

■*•  *  * 

FAIR  PLAY — A  tag-line  for  .|oe  Browne's  “On  the  Towne” 
column  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette:  “Writers  who  are  al¬ 
ways  giving  girls’  measurements  ought  to  include  their  own — 
probably  Sl-fiS-.SO.” 

*  *  * 

NAMING  NAMES — A  hy-line  in  the  W  alia  If  alia  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin  is  that  of  Vance  Orchard,  who  is  the  agricultur¬ 
al  editor,  naturally.  And  Will  Nessly,  in  the  Everett  (W^ash.) 
Herald  writes  “From  Will’s  Mill”  for  the  sports  pages.  “Dave 
Donnelly’s  Hawaii”  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  observes 
that  a  Las  Vegas  paper  has  a  “great  and  fitting  title”  for  its 
gardening  column,  “Weeder’s  Digest.” 

*  *  * 

PUNNY  DEFINITIONS — “.4  journalist’s  job  is  to  keep  his 
whys  on  you,”  writes  Frank  Tyger  from  the  Trenton  Times.  He 
then  wants  to  know,  “Is  a  fat  photographer  called  a  Rollei 
pollei?”  Credit  Dick  Hitt,  Dallas  Times  Herald  columnist, 
with  “typoerratical”  as  new  nomenclature  for  the  tyimgraphi- 
cal  error. 

*  *  * 

ON  TRAINS,  WHERE  THERE’S  SMOKE.  THERE’S  IRE 
proclaimed  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  head  for  Kinglsey  Wood’s 
explorations  through  the  wilds  of  smoking  and  non-smoking 
cars  on  commuter  railroads.  The  New  York  Times  reported 
the  return  of  Lord  Nelson,  a  great  horned  owl  stolen  from  the 
a  youth  museum  at  Westport,  Conn.,  after  he  was  found  by 
police  sitting  unruffled  in  a  cardboard  box  to  which  was  at¬ 
tached  a  note;  “I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  get  me  the 
hell  out  of  this  box  and  hack  to  the  Youth  Museum  where  I 
belong.”  The  Times  head  read;  “Rueful  Birdnapper  Doesn’t 
Give  Hoot  for  Ferocious  Owl.” 

*  *  * 

FIRST  DAY  ON  THE  JOB— Sidney  Fields  in  the  New 
York  News  recorded  the  reply  of  Ambassador  George  Bush  to 
a  photographer  who  asked  him  not  to  smile  while  posing  for 
pictures  as  he  began  the  new  job;  “Listen,  this  may  he  the 
last  time  I’ll  smile  here.” 

*  *  * 

A  recent  story  in  the  W^ilmington  Evening  Journal  by  Cathy 
Wolff  had  this  lead;  “This  newspaper  you’re  reading  may  have 
been  the  New  York  Times  several  weeks  ago.  About  9  per  cent 
of  the  newsprint  used  by  the  News-Journal  Co.  comes  from 
the  Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  in  Garfield.  N.  J.,  a  pioneer  in  the 
process  of  recycling  old  new'spapers  to  make  clean  reusable 
newsprint.” 

*  *  * 

LEAD  OF  THE  WEEK  comes  from  the  Tombstone  Epitaph: 
“All  hell  broke  loose  Monday  morning  last  when  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Tombstone  School  District  Number  One  and 
High  School  met  and  read  the  names  of  teachers  who  were 
being  offered  contracts  to  teach  in  the  Tombstone  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  1971-1972  school  year.”  The  page  one  story  related 
the  dropping  of  a  popular  teacher  from  the  list  and  the  “long, 
often  heated,  and  sometimes  loud  discourse”  that  followed. 
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OIULY  150|o  DUPLICATION  AMONG  ADULTS 
PROVES  YOU  MUST  BUY  THE  GLOBE  TO 
ACHIEVE  NEWSPAPER  REACH  IN  THE 
ST.  LOUIS  ADI. 


NET-UNDUPLICATED  ADULT  READERS 
ST.  LOUIS  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  COMBINATION 


ST.  LOUIS  MARKET 
(ADI-31  COUNTIES) 


TOTAL  ADULTS 


1,834,000 


DAILY 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT/OTHER  PAPER 

Readers  (000) 

Pet.  Cov. 

GROSS  READERS 

1,300 

71% 

NET  READERS 

1,024 

56% 

DUPLICATION 

276 

15% 

SOURCE:  1970  ST.  LOUIS  LOCAL  INOEX/NEWSPAPERS 
W.  R.  SIMMONS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 
A  member  of  Newspaper  I 


SIMMONS  UNCOVERS 
THE  COVERAGE 
IN  ST.  LOUIS 


^Source:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement.  6 


ending  Sept  30  1970 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Seeds  of  danger 

W  hen  the  Supreme  (lourt  of  the  I’nited  Suites  let  stand  a  Clalilornia 
rnlinu;  titat  no  (onstitntional  riglits  were  al>ridged  Ity  tlie  refusal  ol 
the  l.os  Angeles  jjolire  to  issue  press  cards  to  reporters  lor  the  Ircr 
Press,  it  might  have  made  sense  to  the  lawyers  and  to  those  who  dis¬ 
like  the  underground  press.  But  it  didn't  to  ns.  In  fact,  we  think  the 
decision  contains  the  seeds  of  great  clanger  to  press  ireedom. 

I  he  (California  decision,  which  now  stands,  held  that  the  First 
\mendment  right  to  speak  and  publish  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
unrestrained  right  to  gather  information  and  that  the  Free  Press  “as 
a  news  gatherer  has  no  constitutionally  protected  right  ol  access  to 
information  which  is  not  freely  accessible  to  the  pnblie  generally.” 

I  he  court  held  that  police  regulations  whic  h  restricted  the  mnnlter 
of  passes  for  the  jinrpose  of  protecting  the  public  safety,  health  and 
welfare  and  contribtited  to  eliicient  performance  of  |M)lice  duties  at 
crime  and  disaster  scenes  were  a  proper  exercise  of  police  jiowers 
which  did  not  contravene  constitutional  rights. 

What  the  Supreme  (Court  has  clone,  however,  is  not  just  to  n|)holcl 
the  police  authority  to  restrict  the  issuance  of  press  cards  but  to  sus¬ 
tain  polite  authority  to  deny  the  issnatite  of  iniy,  even  one,  press  card 
to  a  |)ublit  ation. 

Implicii  in  this  doctrine  is  ])olice  authority  to  deny  press  cards  to 
anvone  intlnding  the  established  press  and  to  deny  access  to  sources 
of  information  as  may  be  decided  or  recpiested  by  higher  authorities. 

Such  imbridled  authority  is  dangerotis. 


Play  it  cool 

Alter  President’s  Nixon’s  sad  experience  with  the  ratings  yon  would 
think  he  and  others  in  his  administration  would  take  a  clillerent  ap¬ 
proach  in  their  disagreements  with  television. 

When  the  (Chief  Executive  was  interviewed  lot  an  hour  on  prime 
time  by  Howard  K.  Smith  of  .\B(C,  he  attracted  only  11'’^  of  the  tele- 
\ision  audience  in  the  New  \ Ork  metrojxilitan  area-  Doris  Day  on 
(CBS  got  a  share  followed  by  (Carol  Burnett  who  got  C12%  dining 
the  second  half  hour.  Fhe  crowning  insult  was  Irom  an  NBC.  movie 
which  grabbed  12‘^',  of  the  audience. 

Instead  of  having  \'ice  President  .\gnew  and  others  spout  oil  from 
toast  to  toast  with  their  complaints  abcjut  tv  news  coverage  and  pro¬ 
grams,  the  President  would  be  justilietl  in  saying  to  his  associates: 
“Forget  it.  No  one’s  watching  anyway.” 


Mountain  and  molehill 

Fhe  F(C(C  sees  something  sinister  in  newspaper  ownership  of  broad¬ 
casting  properties  and  proposes  to  prohibit  same.  The  National  As- 
scxiation  of  Broadcasters  re|)c)rts  less  than  7%  of  all  broadcasting 
stations  are  under  press  control,  ^'et  that  small  percentage  represents 
a  value  of  almost  .S2  billion.  This  will  jjrovide  some  idea  of  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  ITXC  discriminatory  proposal  which  would  permit  any¬ 
one  to  own  a  television  station  except  a  local  radio  station  owner  or 
a  newspaj)er  publisher. 
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XI 


letters 


Bill  Hosokawa,  associate  editor  of 
the  Denver  Post,  has  addressed  a  Letter 
to  the  Editor  in  respect  to  the  recent 
article  on  the  Japanese- American  press. 
Spyridon  Granitsas,  E&P  staff  member, 
who  wrote  the  article,  replies  (in  italics) 
to  each  portion  of  the  letter: 

*  ♦  ♦ 

I  have  reference  to  the  story  published 
under  the  head,  “Nisei  papers  favor 
trade  over  politics,”  Editor  &  Publisii- 
KR,  March  13.  It  is  a  confused  and  con¬ 
fusing-  report,  so  far  under  the  high 
reportorial  standards  I  have  come  to 
expect  from  E&P,  that  I  feel  the  record 
should  be  set  straight. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  series  on  the  ethnic  press  (a  very 
difficult  undertaking),  has  received  high 
praise  from  a  number  of  competent 
writers,  publishers,  journalists.  Mr. 

Hosokawa's  letter  is  the  only  angry  one. 

«  ♦ 

Basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  Jap- 
anese-American  press  is  the  fact  that 
these  newspapers  are  bi-lingual.  They 
began  as  Japanese  language  newspapers 
to  meet  the  needs  of  immigrants  who 
understood  little  English.  When  the 
American-born  generation  (the  Nisei) 
grew  up,  the  Japanese- American  jour¬ 
nals  added  English  language  sections 
for  the  simple  and  logical  reason  that 
only  a  few  of  the  Nisei  would  read  or 
write  Japanese. 

It  is  important  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  the  English-speaking  Nisei,  their 
Japanese-speaking  elders  who  are  long¬ 
time  residents  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  people  of  Japan.  The  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  not  only  fails  to  do  this,  but  scram¬ 
bles  the  three  almost  indiscriminately. 
The  newspaper  reading  needs  and  tastes 
of  these  three  groups  of  people  are  quite 
dissimilar. 

In  reality,  the  leading  Japanese- 
American  newspapers  today  are  two 
newspapers  in  one.  Unfortunately,  the 
E&P  story  fails  to  make  this  clear.  The 
Japanese  language  sections  carry  a 
great  deal  of  local  news,  some  national 
(U.  S.)  news,  and  some  news  relating 
to  Japan.  These,  then,  fill  the  traditional 
function  of  newspapers  with  an  under¬ 
standable  emphasis  on  news  from  and 
about  Japan. 

By  comparison,  the  English  language 
sections  cany  less  news  about  Japan. 
These  sections  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Nisei  who  are  American  by  citizenship, 
education  and  outlook,  and  give  heavy 
coverage  to  ethnic  community  news.  In 
this  sense  they  are  like  country  weeklies 
which  concentrate  on  the  local  scene. 

♦  ♦  * 

If  the  article  “sc7-ambles  the  three" 
(old  immigrants,  their  descendants,  the 
Japanese  in  Japan),  it  is  simply  doing 
what  the  series  did:  A)  with  other  na¬ 
tional  groups,  and  B)  what  the  series 
in  its  first  part  (E&P,  November  28, 
1970)  a^inounced  it  would  do.  We  gave 
then  the  definition  of  what  the  ethnic 
press  is,  following  certain  standa/rds 
which  we  qualified.  It  would  be  redun¬ 
dant  or  repetitious  to  write  e.g.  that  the 
ethnic  journals  print  more  community 


news  than  the  general  circulation  ones. 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  surprising  at  all,  therefore, 
that  Yukio  Michima’s  suicide  should 
cause  less  excitement  in  the  Japanese- 
American  papers  (since  his  name  was 
virtually  unknown  among  the  Nisei), 
than  in  Tokyo  where  naturally  it  was  a 
story  of  national  importance. 

By  the  same  token,  the  mass  murder 
of  Dr.  Victor  Ohta  and  his  family  was  a 
sensational  local  story  for  the  Japanese- 
American  papers,  and  any  knowledge¬ 
able  editor  should  be  surprised  only  if 
the  Nisei  press  failed  to  cover  it  thor¬ 
oughly. 

«  ♦  * 

We  quoted  the  reaction  and  assess- 
ment  of  other  Japanese  to  those  events. 
No  one  said  he  was — or  wasn't — sur¬ 
prised  with  the  coverage  of  the  suicide 
and  the  murder.  In  regard  to  Ohta's 
case,  we  again  quoted  a  Japanese  at¬ 
torney  who  thought  the  coverage  was 
excessive. 

*  *  * 

Reference  is  made  to  Saburo  Kido  who 
is  identified  as  a  writer  for  the  New 
Japanese- American  News.  Kido  was  in 
fact  the  editor  and  publisher  (the  paper 
is  now  defunct)  and  used  the  column 
as  his  personal  vehicle.  When  he  urged 
a  letter-writing  campaign  to  support 
the  U.  S.- Japan  Mutual  Security  Treaty, 
Kido  was  writing  as  an  American  editor 
supporting  a  treaty  which  he  believed 
was  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Japan. 

The  three  paragraphs  regarding  Jap¬ 
anese  newspapers  (beginning  with  the 
sentence,  “Newspapers  in  Japan,  several 
months  later  .  .  .”)  are  accurate  enough 
but  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Japanese- American  press  published 
in  either  language. 

*  *  * 

We  quoted  a  passage  from  the  book 
"In  Many  Voices,"  as  mentioned  in  the 
story. 

*  ♦  * 

Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  “eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  Japan”  had  any  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  on  the  Nisei  papers,  al¬ 
though  of  course  that  prosperity  affected 
the  Japanese  press  profoundly.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  any  “parallel”  between  the 
growth  of  the  Nisei  press  (a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  70,000,  the  story  says)  and 
the  giant  newspapers  of  Japan  with 
circulation  in  the  millions.  And  even 
though  several  of  the  Japanese- Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  have  working  arrange¬ 
ments  with  newspapers  in  Japan,  the 
Japanese  dispatches  are  likely  to  appear 
only  in  the  Japanese  language  sections. 
The  English  sections  are  much  more 
likely  to  use  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  stories. 

ii<  *  * 

The  letter  writer  admits  that  "pros¬ 
perity  affected  the  Japanese  press  pro- 
foimdly."  We  simply  said,  what  this  has 
meant  for  the  Nisei  press — on  the  basis 
of  infomuition  from  businessme^i,  and 
observatio7i  of  the  papers  themselves 
(advertising,  circulation).  Exit  nobody 
speaks  of  a  "parallel"  between  the 


growth  of  the  Nisei  papers  and  the 
papers  in  Japan. 

*  ♦  * 

Regarding  the  “forcible  closing  of  the 
important  daily  Nichi  Bei  in  1942,”  the 
statement  gives  the  impression  that 
this  was  the  only  Japanese- American 
journal  shuttered  during  the  war  years. 
The  fact  is  that  every  Japanese- Ameri¬ 
can  paper  on  the  West  Coast — including 
two  dailies  in  Seattle,  two  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  three  as  /  recall  in  Los  An¬ 
geles — were  forced  to  close  by  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  able  Japanese- Americans  into 
the  interior.  However,  Japanese-Ameri- 
can  newspapers  in  Denver,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Chicago  and  New  York  continued 
publication  and  prospered.  At  war’s  end, 
several  of  the  California  newspapers 
resumed  publication. 

♦  ♦ 

No  one  suggested  (and  indeed  in  a 
parenthetical  sentence)  that  Nichi  Bei 
was  the  only  paper  closed  during  the 
war. 

«  *  * 

Refeience  is  made  to  the  lemarkable 
news-gathering  network  of  Japanese 
paijers.  The  printed  product  of  this 
network,  unfortunately,  is  not  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  Nisei 
papers,  as  the  E&P  story  states,  for 
reasons  stated  above.  These  dispatches 
are  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
Japan. 

*  *  + 

It  seems  to  this  writer  (and  this  is 
meant  as  a  compliment),  that  the  Nisei 
journals  xise  more  information  coming 
from  the  Japanese  news  network  than, 
say,  the  Swedes,  Arabs,  Greeks,  or  the 
Ukraxiians  do  from  their  home  sources. 
*  *  * 

The  kaxiji  teleprinter  is  strictly  a 
transmission  device  and  has  no  effect 
on  anyone’s  linguistic  skills,  as  implied. 
*  *  ♦ 

No  suggestion  was  made  that  kanji 
improves  the  linguistic  skills  of  a  jour¬ 
nalist.  It  was  hailed  as  a  tecimological 
achievement  of  significance  to  Japanese 
commu  nica  t  ions. 


Short  Takes 

Another  deputy  of  South  Vietnam’s 

National  Assembly  has  been  arrested  for 

snuggling  activities. — Coluxnbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger. 

*  «  * 

The  original  dining  room  was  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  old  building  that  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1961. 
You  reached  it  by  elevator  or  by  a 
cranberry  jelly  and  lettuce  and  tomato 
salad. — Newport  News  (Va.)  Times- 
H era  Id. 

*  *  • 

In  a  new  effort  to  tighten  the  pinch, 
Ampex  has  warned  its  distributors  it 
will  not  supply  prerecorded  apes  to 
anvone.  —  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning 
Call. 
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ANPA  says  FCC  rule  perils 
$2  billion  station  values 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  this  week 
formally  attacked  the  proposals 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  which  would  pro¬ 
hibit  ownership  of  broadcast 
stations  and  CATV  systems  by 
newspaper  publishers  who  al¬ 
ready  have  an  interest  in  them 
worth  nearly  $2  billion  at  cur¬ 
rent  market  values. 

Calling  for  dismissal  of  the 
proposed  rules,  ANPA  filed  ex¬ 
tensive  documentation  before 
the  FCC  to  support  its  view  that 
a  rule  discriminating  against 
newspapers  as  a  class  is  clear¬ 
ly  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  and  that,  even  if  the 
FCC  had  the  authority  to  rule 
newspapers  out  of  ownership  of 
electronic  broadcast  facilities,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public 
interest. 

The  proposals  were  made  by 
FCC  in  March  and  June  1970 
at  the  behest  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  proposals  would  re¬ 
quire  multi-media  owners  to  re¬ 
duce  their  holdings  within  five 
years  and  would  bar  newspapers 
as  a  class  from  owning  a  radio 
or  television  station  in  their 
cities  of  publication  and  prohibit 
newspaper  ownership  of  CATV 
systems  in  their  cities  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  Commission  set  a  dead¬ 
line  of  April  16  for  ANPA  and 
the  National  .Association  of 
Broadcasters  to  file  comments  on 
the  proposed  rule-makings.  All 
others  have  until  May  17. 

Kqiial  consideration 

ANPA  General  Manager 
Stanford  Smith  stressed  that 
newspapers  seek  only  equal  con¬ 
sideration  with  all  other  citizens 
in  the  electronic  media  licensing 
system.  He  said.  “Diversity  can 
best  be  promoted  by  not  ruling 
out  any  class  of  potential  own¬ 
ers  by  letting  those  who  best 
serve  the  public  hold  the  elec¬ 
tronic  licenses  for  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  or  cable  system.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  public  service  perform¬ 
ance  of  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  owned  by  newspapers  sup¬ 
ports  our  position.” 

It  is  ANPA’s  position  that 
whatever  regulatory  authority 
may  exist  over  the  ownership  of 
facilities  subject  to  FCC  licens¬ 


ing  authority,  there  is  no  juris¬ 
diction  to  extend  such  authority 
to  the  unregulated  print  media 
or  to  take  into  account,  penalize 
or  discriminate  against  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  regulation  of  radio, 
television  or  C.ATV  systems. 
The  Congress  and  the  courts 
have  repeatedly  held  to  this 
view,  the  ANP.A  brief  noted. 

To  validate  the  public  interest 
in  the  rights  of  newspapers,  an 
ANPA  Task  Force  was  formed 
in  June  1970  initially  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Grover  C. 
Cobb,  who  was  vicepresident 
Gannett  Newspapers  (and  now 
is  a  vicepresident  of  N.4B).  The 
current  Task  Force  chairman  is 
Harold  W.  Anderson,  president 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
The  Task  Force  compiled  exten¬ 
sive  studies  on  financial  and  ec¬ 
onomic  impacts  of  the  proposal, 
statistical  markets,  inter-rela¬ 
tionship  of  mass  media  facilities 
and  legal  analyses.  .All  were  filed 
with  the  FCC. 

Forced  sales  required 

The  proposals,  ANP.A  said, 
are  being  made  in  the  face  of 
the  FCC’s  own  prior  representa¬ 
tion  in  House  and  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  hearings  through  testi¬ 
mony  of  three  prior  chairmen 
of  the  FCC  to  the  effect  that  the 
Commission  does  not  have  statu¬ 
tory  authority  to  discriminate 
against  any  category  of  licen¬ 
sees  as  a  class,  including  spe¬ 
cifically  newspapers,  and  in  any 
event  the  FCC  had  no  intention 
of  adopting  any  rule  or  policy 
discriminatory  against  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  class. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the 
Commission’s  proposal,  if  imple¬ 
mented,  would  be  the  forced  sale 
over  a  five-year  period  of  476 
television  and  radio  stations  in 
some  15.5  communities  of  the 
United  States  having  an  aggre¬ 
gate  market  value  of  $1.9  billion. 

“Of  this  total,”  .ANPA  said, 
“96  are  television  stations  hav¬ 
ing  a  market  value  of  $1.6  bil¬ 
lion  located  in  38  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  in 
the  aggregate  have  been  in  op¬ 
eration,  rendering  service  to 
their  communities,  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  nearly  18  yeai’s  per  sta¬ 
tion.  Commercial  television  has 
been  in  operation  only  about  25 
years.” 


The  other  newspaper-owned 
stations  in  jeopardy  are  229 
AM  and  151  FM  stations  having 
a  combined  market  value  of  $313 
million. 

“Putting  476  broadcasting 
stations  on  the  market  for  a 
forced  sale  would  not  only  de¬ 
press  the  market  value  of  these 
stations  by  20  to  40  percent,  but 
would  also  depress  the  value  of 
stations  throughout  the  entire 
broadcasting  industry,”  the 
.ANP.A  brief  contended.  “The 
impact  and  dislocation  upon  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  affected  stations 
has  not  been  ascertained  but  ob¬ 
viously  would  be  substantial.” 

ANPA’s  Task  Force  chair¬ 
man  .Anderson  said,  “There  is 
no  substantiation  of  a  claim  that 
the  so-called  ‘concentration  of 
control’  w'ould  be  any  less  under 
new  ownership;  in  fact,  there  is 
reason  to  l)elieve  that  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  multiple 
station  ownership.  It  has  not 
and  cannot  be  shown  under  the 
proposal  that  there  would  be 
any  net  increase  in  competition; 
in  fact,  the  prevention  of  com¬ 
petition  by  newspaners  as  a 
class  would  tend  to  lessen  com¬ 
petition.  Nor  can  it  be  shown 
that  services  to  the  public  would 
be  in  any  way  improved  by  dis¬ 
placing  newspaper  ownership. 
The  contrary  is  a  more  likely 
probability.” 

Further,  .ANPA  argued  that 
a  rule  prohibiting  newspaper 
ownership  of  cable  television 
undermines  the  important  role 
of  the  newspaper  in  this  system. 
A  number  of  daily  newspapers 
operate  C.ATV  systems  and 
others  hold  local  franchises  to 
provide  such  service  or  are  seek¬ 
ing  local  authorization. 

“All  have  a  vital  intei’est  and 
stake  in  the  development  of  ca¬ 
ble  technology  and  its  potential 
capabilities  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  and  related  in¬ 
formation  services  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  ANP.A  told  the  FCC. 

System  of  the  future 

“ANP.A  technical  research 
indicates  the  possibility  that  the 
cable  system  may  become  a  part 
of  the  newspaper  system  of  the 
future.  If  this  develops,  news¬ 
paper  ownership  would  become 
necessary  to  assure  continued 
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existence  of  the  newspaper.” 

In  its  documentation  ANPA 
recited  the  technical  leadership 
of  newspapers  in  early  experi¬ 
mentations  with  electronic  de¬ 
livery  of  printed  news.  In  the 
1930’s  and  1940’s  several  news¬ 
papers  (Miami  Herald,  Chicago 
Tribune  and  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  of  California)  pioneered 
methods  of  delivering  some 
form  of  printed  news  into  the 
home  via  radio.  .At  the  end  of 
World  War  II  the  ANPA  em¬ 
barked  on  an  extensive  program 
of  research. 

“Progress  continued  into  the 
1950’s  and  1960’s.  This  progress 
caused  newspaper  publishers  to 
realize  that  daily  newspapers  of 
the  future  may  in  fact  be  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  what  we  now  know  as 
C.ATV,”  .ANP.A  stated. 

“W’hile  a  ban  on  newspaper- 
CATV  cross-ownership  will 
achieve  little  or  nothing  bene¬ 
ficial,  it  will  be  harmful.  In 
order  to  realize  its  potential 
C.ATV  will  require  a  strong 
financial  base.  Newspapers, 
which  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  development 
of  .AM  and  FM  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  in  their  communities,  are 
in  a  position  to  make  similar 
contributions  to  the  development 
of  C.ATV.  The  public  will  suffer 
if  newspapers  are  denied 
this  opportunity  and  low-gi’ade 
CATV  service  results. 

“Newspapers  are  also  unique¬ 
ly  qualified  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  C.ATV’s  vast 
service  capabilities.  The  daily 
newspaper  is  a  prime  informa¬ 
tion  source.  .Access  to  the  news¬ 
paper  data  base  will  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  component  of  the  home 
communications  center  augured 
by  the  growth  of  CATV 
technology,  regulation  which 
freezes  newspapers  out  of  local 
C.ATV  ownership  will  have  an 
inevitable  injurious  effect  on  the 
development  of  electronic  infor¬ 
mational  services  which  could 
be  CATV’s  most  stunning 
achievement.” 

Concentration  reported 

In  another  phase  of  the  FCC 
proceeding,  an  analysis  of  own¬ 
ership  characteristics  of  broad¬ 
casting  stations  prepared  for 
the  National  .Association  of 
Broadcasters  purported  to  re¬ 
fute  the  assumptions  of  the  FCC 
that  ownership  patterns  and 
trends  indicated  undue  concen¬ 
tration  of  control  of  the  mass 
communications  media. 

The  analysis,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Christo- 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Supreme  Court  gives  police 
full  control  of  press  cards 

Ity  l.iitlier  A.  Huston 


increased  shari)ly  since  1950.  It 
is  suggested,  however,  that  such 
owners  derive  their  economic 
muscle  from  stations  in  many 
separated  markets  rather  than 
concentration  in  a  single  mar¬ 
ket. 

“Media  outlets  (stations  and 
newspapers)  and  voices  (owm- 
ers)  have  increased  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  population 


By  refusing  to  hear  an  ap¬ 
peal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Unite<l  States  left  standing  a 
decision  of  the  California 
Court  of  .Appeals  that  no  con- 
.stitutional  rights  were  abridged 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  and  the  sheriff 
of  Los  Angeles  County  to  is¬ 
sue  press  cards  to  reporters 
for  the  f’ree  Pre.ss,  an  under¬ 
ground  newspaper. 

A  key  clau.se  in  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  court’s  opinion  held 
that  the  Fir.st  Amendment 
right  to  speak  and  j)ublish  did 
not  carry  with  it  the  unre¬ 
strained  right  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation.  A  principal  argument 
of  the  Free  Press  was  that 
by  refusing  to  give  press  cre¬ 
dentials  to  its  reporters  the 
police  denied  the  newspaper  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  to  which  it 
was  constitutionally  entitled. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  the  Free  Press  “as  a  news 
gatherer  has  no  constitutional¬ 
ly  protected  right  of  access  to 
information  which  is  not  free¬ 
ly  accessible  to  the  public  gen¬ 
erally.’’. 

This  would  appear  to  hold 
that  the  police  had  the  same 
right  to  stop  newsmen  from 
crossing  police  lines  as  they 
have  to  prevent  non-journalists 
from  breaching  lines  at  scenes 
of  crime  or  disa.ster. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  refusal 
to  hear  the  appeal  apparently 
ended  a  three-year  effort  by 
the  underground  publication, 
whici.  claims  a  paid  circulation 
of  more  than  85,000,  to  obtain 
police  cards  for  its  reporters. 
The  fir.st  legal  move  of  the 
newspaijer  was  to  ask  the  su¬ 
perior  court  of  Los  Angeles 
County  to  issue  a  writ  of  man¬ 
damus  re(|uiring  the  police  to 
give  press  passes  to  its  report¬ 
ers.  The  county  court  denied 
mandamus  and  the  Free  Press 


that  it  was  “a  new  breed  of 
publication’’  aimed  at  the 
young  and  the  radical  and  said 
that  police  refusal  to  grant 
press  credentials  was  aimed  at 
“(juieting  a  voice”  that  spoke 
for  those  .sectors  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  Free  Press  contended 
that  a  system  of  issuing  press 
passes  “which  allows  non¬ 
journalist  policemen  to  exclude 
a  newspaper  from  any  news 
event  solely  on  those  individu¬ 
als’  subjective  view  of  the  pub¬ 
lication,  is  an  horrendous  de¬ 
nial  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  a  denial  of  equal  protec¬ 
tion.” 

Proper  police  power 

.Attorneys  for  the  police 
authorities  argued  that  no 
newspaper  has  a  right  superior 
to  the  public  at  large  either 
to  cross  police  lines  or  to  en¬ 
ter  press  conferences.  The  Cal¬ 
ifornia  courts  sustained  this 
argument  and  held  that  police 
regulations  which  restricted  the 
number  of  press  passes  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  .safety,  health  and  welfare 
and  contributed  to  efficient  per¬ 
formance  of  police  duties  at 
crime  and  disaster  scenes  w’ere 
a  proper  exercise  of  police 
powers  which  did  not  contra¬ 
vene  constitutional  rights. 

Another  point  made  by  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  police  was  that 
an  investigation  showed  that 
the  Free  Press  did  not  regular¬ 
ly  engage  in  gathering  and  re¬ 
porting  hard  core  police  and 
fire  news  for  which  a  j)ress 
pass  was  needed. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court 
issued  only  a  “certiorari  de¬ 
nied”  ruling  without  any  writ¬ 
ten  opinion,  the  fact  that  it 
refused  to  hear  the  case,  al¬ 
though  not  necessarily  signify¬ 
ing  full  agreement  with  the  ar- 


press.  Documents  filed  with  the 
high  court  noted  that  the  police 
“have  continued  to  refuse 
passes  to  free-lance  and  part- 
time  reporters  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  specialized  publica¬ 
tions.” 

Chief  Ju.stice  Warren  E. 
Burger  and  Justices  John  M. 
Harlan,  Potter  Stewart,  Byron 
R.  White,  Thurgood  Marshall 
and  Harry  A.  Blackmun  voted 
against  hearing  the  Free  Press 
api)eal.  In  favor  of  taking  the 
case  as  a  First  Amendment  is¬ 
sue  were  Justices  Hugo  L. 
Black,  William  O.  Douglas  and 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr. 


FCC  rule 

(Confinued  from  page  9) 

pher  H.  Sterling,  of  Temple 
University,  is  part  of  N.AB’s 
response  to  the  request  for 
media  comments  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  rule. 

The  study  particularly  sought 
to  dispel  the  assumption  that 
newspaper  control  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  outlets  was  a  threat  to  di¬ 
versification  of  media  voices. 

“Newspaper  control  of  broad¬ 
casting  outlets  has  decreased 
sharply  from  levels  of  1940  and 
1950  until  today  less  than  7 
percent  of  all  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  are  under  press  control,” 
the  study  asserted.  “Newspaper 
publishers  make  up  less  than  5 
percent  of  all  broadcast  station 
owners  .  .  . 

“As  broadcasting,  with  tech¬ 
nical  limitations  on  its  expan¬ 
sion,  has  grown,  while  newspa¬ 
pers,  without  such  limitations, 
have  declined.,  it  would  appear 
that  media  economics  is  the  key 
factor  in  media  growth  or  de¬ 
cline.” 

.Major  findings 


growth.  The  future  trend  cannot 
be  predicted  without  making  as¬ 
sumptions  alx)ut  technology  and 
economics  that  go  beyond  avail¬ 
able  evidence.” 

Another  NAB  submission  of¬ 
fers  evidence  that  joint  owner¬ 
ship  of  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  does  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  affect  their  advertising 
rates.  (Story  on  Page  20.) 

The  FCC  rules  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  concern  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters  this 
week  in  Chicago. 

Vincent  T.  Wasilewski,  N.AB 
president,  charged  that  there 
w'as  a  pattern  of  discrimination 
in  the  FCC — “aside  from  aliens 
and  convicted  felons,  the  only 
person  who  would  not  l)e  per¬ 
mitted  to  own  a  tv  station  would 
be  a  local  radio  station  owner 
or  a  newspaper  publisher.” 

Former  FCC  commissioner 
Lee  Loevinger,  a  Washington 
attorney,  urged  the  print  and 
broadcast  media  to  join  in  re¬ 
sisting  extension  of  government 
control.  The  print  media,  he  de¬ 
clared,  must  be  persuaded  that 
its  freedom  under  the  First 
.Amendment  is  as  precarious  as 
that  of  the  broadcasting  indus¬ 
try.  Moreover,  he  warned,  of¬ 
ficial  hostility  toward  the  broad¬ 
cast  media  and  public  indiffer¬ 
ence  could  lead  to  adoption  of 
new  FCC  rules  limiting  owner¬ 
ship  of  licenses. 

• 

Newark  Star-Ledjjer 
captures  top  award 

The  Xewark  Star-Ledger  and 
three  of  its  staffers  took  seven 
first  place  awards  and  Avon  top 
honors  (sweepstake  award  for 
dailies)  in  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association’s  Better 
Newspaper  Contest  for  1970. 

Franklin  Gregory,  staff  writ¬ 
er  and  columnist,  achieved  “a 


appealed  to  the  California 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  af¬ 
firmed  the  county  court.  The 
case  came  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  appeal  from  the  Cal- 


guments  of  attorneys  or  the 
pronouncements  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  courts,  disclosed  that  the 
appellants  were  unable  to  get 
four  justices  to  agree  that  is- 


.Among  the  major  findings  of 
the  study  are: 

“There  has  not  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  concentration  of  own¬ 
ership  in  daily  media  (broad- 


rare  newspaperman’s  feat,’  ac¬ 
cording  to  NJPA  officials,  by 
winning  two  first  place  awai'ds: 
best  reporting — enterprise 
story,  and  best  column — single 


ifornia  appellate  tribunal.  sues  involved  warranted  a  high  casting  .stations  and  daily  news-  subject. 


court  hearing  and  decision.  Un-  papers)  in  the  top  100  Standard  Staffers  Ellice  Gilmour  and 
Silely  !>ubjeriive  view  der  court  rules  four  justices  Metropolitan  Statistical  .Areas  Dave  Klein  won  firsts  for  best 


The  Free  Press  contended 
that  the  police  refused  press 
passes  because  they  disliked 
the  news  and  adv’ertising  con¬ 
tent  of  the  paper.  The  paper 
acknowledged  in  documents 
filed  with  the  Supreme  Court 


must  vote  to  hear  a  case,  oth¬ 
erwise  a  hearing  is  denied. 

Although  not  explicitly  stat¬ 
ed  in  any  court  ruling,  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  implicit  that  police 
have  power  to  refuse  to  issue 
press  passes  to  the  established 


since  1950.  .At  no  time  has  the 
total  proportion  of  such  media 
held  by  concentratel  owners 
been  more  than  a  third  of  all 
the  media. 

“Group  or  conglomerate  con¬ 
trol  of  broadcasting  stations  has 


column  of  interest  to  women 
and  best  sports  column,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  Star-Ledger,  a 
Newhouse  newspaper,  won  first 
place  for  general  typography 
and  layout,  and  for  best  editor¬ 
ial  page  (Sunday). 
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Comics  examination: 
whither  story  strips? 

Ity  l>(Miora  WilliaiUHoii 


An  examination  of  the  state 
of  the  newspaper  comics  story 
strip  in  the  60s  and  70s  was 
conducted  by  syndicate  execu¬ 
tives  and  editors  at  the  Spring 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council  in  New  York 
March  26. 

Alfred  .Andriola  (“Kerry 
Drake”)  chairman  of  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee  of  Newspaper 
Comics  committee,  invited  syn¬ 
dicate  representatives  to  reply 
to  questions  relating  to  the 
popularity  of  the  story  strip, 
its  competition  from  gag  strips, 
sales  problems,  and  also  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  type  of  submissions 
from  aspiring  cartoonists. 

The  panel  was  prepared  ori¬ 
ginally  for  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  Professional 
Report. 

Richard  Sherry,  editor  of 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate,  gave 
the  first  anaylsis  as  he  noted: 

“In  the  last  10  years,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  newspapers 
to  commit  themselves  to  story 
strips.  However  that  does  not 
mean  that  a  good,  new  story 
strip  won’t  sell.  In  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  we  have  had  success  with 
such  strips  as  ‘Apartment  3G’ 
and  ‘Dateline  Danger.’  Both 
strips  deal  with  current  themes. 
Perhaps  the  emphasis  on  (jual- 
ity  and  the  ability  to  absorb 
and  hold  the  reader  must  be 
greater  than  in  the  easier  years 
of  the  past  .  . 

Sherry  said  he  felt  the  story 
strip’s  future  is  only  limited  by 
the  imagination  and  creativity 
of  the  talent  available.  “The 
only  difference,”  he  said,  “is 
that  editors  are  not  looking  for 
story  strips  the  way  they  used 
to,  therefore,  syndicates  are  not 
quite  as  interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  new  strips.” 

A  luck  of  puliciicc 

Sylvan  Ryck,  King  Features 
Syndicate  comics  editor,  said  he 
felt  that  reader  interest  in  story 
strips  is  about  as  strong  as  it 
was  10  years  ago,  but  observed 
that  story  strips  are  not  as 
popular  with  newspaper  editors 
as  they  formerly  weie. 

Bycic  added:  “Some  editors 
feel  that,  at  a  time  when  tele¬ 
vision  presents  a  complete  story 
in  half  an  hour,  newspaper 
readers  are  not  likely  to  have 
the  patience  to  wait  for  a  comic 
strip  story  to  unfold  over  a 
period  of  weekk.  I  don’t  think 
that  this  reasoning  is  valid,  at 
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least  in  the  case  of  the  Ijetter 
story  strips.  A  TV  story  is 
written  to  be  viewed  in  half  an 
hour.  A  comic  strij)  story  is 
written  to  hold  the  reader’s  in¬ 
terest  from  day  to  day  and  to 
build  suspense  as  it  goes  along. 
If  a  story  doesn’t  hold  the 
reader’s  interest  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  medium.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  writer  who  has  not 
done  his  job  well.” 

Thomas  E.  Peoples,  director 
of  comic  art  for  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  com¬ 
mented:  “The  state  of  the  story 
strips  of  the  70s  as  compared 
with  the  standing  of  those  of  10 
or  20  years  ago  is  not  good. 
Where  20  years  ago,  the  con¬ 
tinuities  were  the  mainstay  of 
the  comic  pages,  the  gag  strips 
and  panels  occupy  the  premier 
position  today.” 

Peoples  attribued  what  he 
termed  a  “continuous  decline” 
in  the  story  strip  j)opularity 
since  the  mid-oOs  to  the  success 
of  tv,  noting  that  the  most 


talented  writer-artist  team  has 
a  difficult  task  holding  reader 
interest  for  8  to  13  weeks 
needed  to  tell  their  story. 

A  statement  from  John  Osen- 
enko,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times  Special  Features,  sug¬ 
gested  there  may  l)e  a  revival 
of  the  continuity  strip:  “Tv 
contributed  heavily  to  its  reces¬ 
sion.  Now  it  is  driving  the 
young  back  to  newspapers  and 
books,  and,  hopefully,  comic 
pages.  A  temporai-y  setback,  as 
the  jockeying  for  racial  strips 
dominated  our  thinking  for  a 
time,  seems  to  be  ebbing. 

“Big  tv  money  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  comics  for  newspapers. 
‘Peanuts’  super-saturated  short¬ 
term  non-newspaper  sales  has 
to  end  with  less  interest  among 
newspaper  readers  than  it 
started  with.  It  happened  to 
‘Superman,’  ‘Batman,’  and  lots 
of  lesser  material  .  .  . 

Osenenko’s  statement,  read 
by  cartoonist  Howie  Schneider, 
concluded:  “One  last  compari¬ 
son:  Detective  stories  enjoyed  a 
tremendous  paperback  revival 
not  too  long  ago.  Science  fiction 
zooms.  Book  sales  have  never 
been  higher,  particularly  among 
the  young.  Why?  Why  not  us? 
Obviously  sex  in  reading  matter 
makes  a  difference.  However, 
our  industry  does  not  seem  cap¬ 


able  of  coming  up  with  conclu¬ 
sive  answers.  Despite  this,  I 
think  first-rate,  continuity  strips 
will  enjoy  a  revival.” 

.Alive  and  well 

.Arthur  Laro,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  told  the  audi¬ 
ence:  “That  good  stoi-y  strips 
are  alive  and  well  is  no  surprise 
because  continuity  in  one  form 
or  another  is  the  main  brace  of 
a  successful  newspaper.  You 
find  the  element  in  gag  strips  as 
well  as  in  story  strips.  It  is 
immediately  recognizable  in  the 
appearance  and  content  of  any 
well  ordered  newspaper.  This 
precious  quality  inspires 
readers’  confidence  and  continu¬ 
ing  enjoyment  for  good  strips. 
Strips  are  unique  in  that  they 
enjoy  active  lives  longer  than 
any  other  story  form  .  .  . 

“The  story  strip  has  suffered 
no  more  in  the  last  10  or  20 
years  than  other  printed  media 
competing  for  attention  in  this 
accelerated  time  of  life.  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  popularity  of  the 
story  strip  has  declined  any 
more  than  the  gag  strip.  Strips 
are  still  the  most  popular  news¬ 
paper  features.” 

In  response  to  .Andriola’s  sur¬ 
vey,  Lewis  A.  Little,  president 
(('oiitinued  on  {xige  32) 
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NO  LAUGHING  MATTER— Some  of  the  members  of  the  Newspaper  Comics  Council  in  New  York 
tor  a  serious  discussion  of  trends  were:  standing — John  Harris,  Sunday  editor.  Boston  Globe;  and 
Robert  Lubeck,  features  editor.  Detroit  News;  seated — Alex  Machaskee,  promotion  director,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Richard  Macino,  public  service  director,  Pittsburgh  Press;  B.  Dale  Davis,  assistant  ME, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  I.  William  Hill,  associate  editor,  Washington  Star;  and  John  Caldwell,  features 

editor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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Press  Council  in  Minnesota 
hailed  for  two-way  education 


Ernie  Pyle 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Fostering  better  understand¬ 
ing  i)etween  the  public  and  the 
press  and  a  clearer  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  press,  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Press  Council  has  been 
formed. 

Although  machinery  for  hear¬ 
ing  complaints  will  not  be 
worked  out  for  several  weeks, 
the  Press  Council  is  very  much 
a  reality,  prepared  to  wield  wide 
influence  in  guaranteeing  that 
the  rights  of  the  public  and  the 
press  are  given  full  and  com¬ 
plete  consideration. 

Chairman  of  the  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  is  C.  Donald  Peterson,  an 
associate  judge  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Supreme  Court,  who  said: 

“The  Council  has  a  two-fold 
purpose,  t)oth  of  which  are  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  the  same  coin. 
The  i)ress  carries  gieat  power 
for  public  good  in  a  free  so¬ 
ciety.  The  Minnesota  Press 
Council  wants  to  Ije  sure  that 
it  remains  that  way. 

Complaint  pruceduro 

“To  insure  that  this  will  be  a 
reality,  complaint  procedures 
will  be  devised  through  which 
the  public,  or  those  who  have 
grievances  about  treatment  in 
the  press,  can  be  heard. 

“The  grievance  machinery 
will  allow  hearing  persons,  who 
have  exhaust6Ki  their  preroga¬ 
tives  at  the  local  level,  to  come 
before  the  Press  Council  and 
detail  their  charges  of  inaccu¬ 
racies  and  unfairness  in  the  re¬ 
porting  of  public  affairs  in 
separate  stories  or  series  of 
stories — even  in  headlines. 

“The  Council  also  will  come 
to  the  defense  of  the  press, 
which  is  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  should  the  facts  warrant 
such  action.” 

The  Council  will  seek  no 
authority  over  its  members,  who 
will  serv'e  without  pay  on  a 
non-profit,  non-corporation 
basis,  the  chief  purposes  being 
to  discuss  common  problems  on 
a  basis  of  external  fairness.  No 
press-bench-bar  matters  nor 
any  litigation  will  be  discussed, 
since  this  will  still  be  the  duty 
of  the  four-year-old  Minnesota 
Free  Trial-Fair  Press  Council 
which  will  be  continued. 

Independence  M>uglit 

Philip  S.  Duff  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Red  Wing  Reptiblican- 
Eagle,  a  daily,  w'ho  is  president 
of  the  Minnesota  Newspaper 
Association,  said  it  is  the  desire 


of  everyone  on  the  Council, 
which  consists  of  nine  public 
members  and  nine  members 
representing  the  press,  to  “oper¬ 
ate  as  an  independent  entity.” 
He  sees  the  Council  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  device  working  two 
ways:  The  newspapers  can  gain 
an  education  on  how  outsiders 
view  things  and  the  critics  of 
newspapers  can  be  educated  on 
how  the  newspapers  operate. 

He  saw  little  to  l)e  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  Council’s  coming 
up  with  particular  “findings,” 
rather  he  expects  the  Council 
to  provide  a  responsible  sound¬ 
ing  board  for  complaints  of 
both  the  public  and  the  press. 
The  nine  press  representatives 
are  determined,  he  said,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  right  of  every  pub¬ 
lisher  to  “run  his  own  news¬ 
paper.” 

Rol)ert  M.  Shaw,  manager  of 
the  Minnesota  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  the  group  within 
which  the  Press  Council  con¬ 
cept  was  spawned,  said  that 
newspapers  and  broadcasting 
stations  had  learned  how  to 
work  within  the  general  area 
of  how  the  media  handled  pre¬ 
trial  matters  and  complaints  on 
the  manner  in  which  judges 
handled  various  cases  through 
the  Fair  Trial-Free  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  and  this  would  be  valuable 
in  guiding  the  destiny  of  the 
Minnesota  Press  Council,  al¬ 
though  in  a  vein  divorced  from 
the  courts  of  legal  matters. 

Important  role 

Shaw  believes  the  Press 
Council  will  play  an  important 
role  not  only  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  public  and  press 
but  should  go  far  towards  nar¬ 
rowing  the  credibility  gap  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  their 
readers. 

“There  is  no  chance,”  Shaw 
said,  “that  the  Press  Council 
will  be  allowed  to  become  a 
vehicle  whereby  the  newspaper 
industry  will  be  put  up  to  view 
as  a  whipping  boy,”  Shaw  said. 
It  will  be  a  Press  Council  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  words 
and  the  possibility  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  taking  off  on  its  own  will  be 
rigidly  guarded  against.” 

The  nine  public  and  press 
repi  esentatives  all  were  invited 
to  serve  on  the  Council,  Shaw 
said.  Among  the  public  repre¬ 
sentatives,  besides  Justice  Peter¬ 
son,  are  Warren  Spannaus, 
Minnesota  attorney  general;  Dr. 


Malcolm  Moos,  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  Dr. 
J.  Edward  Gerald,  professor  of 
the  Minnesota  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  mass  communication; 
a  black  professor  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  law  school,  and  other 
“solid  citizens.” 

The  nine  press  representa¬ 
tives  are:  Bower  Haw'thorne, 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une;  Kenneth  Heckman,  editor 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald- 
Review,  a  weekly;  Jerry  Ring- 
hofer,  executive  editor  of  the 
Owatonna  People’s  Press,  a 
daily;  Lowell  Mills,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  Hutchinson  Leader, 
weekly;  Cecil  Newman,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Minneapolis  Spokesman, 
Negro  weekly;  Bernie  Shellum, 
capital  correspondent,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune;  Gordon  Spiel- 
man,  publisher,  Trimont  Her¬ 
ald,  weekly;  Duff  and  Shaw'. 

• 

Craig  Pottinger 
sells  paper  to 
Emerine,  Turpin 

“I’ve  always  been  my  own 
reporter;  the  paper  was  not  just 
a  business,  it  was  my  hobby.” 

So  sums  up  Craig  Pottinger 
Sr.,  after  selling  the  Nogales 
International  (Arizona),  to 
Steve  Emerine  and  Ted  Tur¬ 
pin,  co-publishers  of  the  Green 
Valley  (Arizona)  w'eekly. 

In  1921,  Pottinger  went  to 
work  for  the  Nogales  Herald  as 
a  reporter;  18  months  later  he 
had  climbed  to  become  Nogales 
correspondent,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  and  collection  agent  for 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson. 

On  May  25,  1925,  Issue  One, 
Vol.  One  of  the  Nogales  Inter¬ 
national  rolled  from  the  press. 

Pottinger  was  active  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  politics.  He  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  five  presidential  nomin¬ 
ating  conventions  and  from 
1946  to  1969  he  served  as  U.S. 
Collector  of  Customs. 

The  new  Independent  owners 
are  politically  polarized,  Tur¬ 
pin  a  Republican,  Emerine  a 
Democrat,  but  plan  to  keep  the 
paper  independent.  Emerine,  35, 
has  been  a  journalism  professor 
at  the  University  of  Arizona;  a 
reporter  and  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 

Turpin,  38,  a  former  Wall 
Street  Journal  writer,  arrived 
in  Arizona  in  1964. 


Stamp  honoring 
Ernie  Pyle  will 
be  regular  issue 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  will 
issue  a  16-cent  stamp  honoring 
Ernie  Pyle,  the  Scripps-Howard 
reporter  who  brought  the  com¬ 
mon  man’s  war  into  millions  of 
homes. 

First  day  of  issuance  cere¬ 
monies  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
National  Press  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  in  early  May. 

The  Ernie  Pyle  stamp  is  a 
regular  issue  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  indefinitely.  Postmaster 
General  Winton  M.  Blount  said. 

Pyle  covered  World  War  II 
more  concerned  with  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  GIs  than  with  the  com¬ 
muniques  of  generals.  He  had 
a  premonition  of  his  death,  and 
he  was  killed  by  Japanese  gun¬ 
fire  on  the  Island  of  le,  April  18, 
1945. 

The  vertical  stamp,  which 
will  be  printed  in  brown  on  the 
Cottrell  press,  was  designed  by 
Robert  Geissmann,  of  New  York 
City.  The  portrait  is  based  on  a 
photograph  made  by  Alfred 
Eisenstaedt,  which  appeared  in 
Life  magazine  October  2,  1944. 

Engravers  are  Edward  P. 
Archer  (vignette)  and  Howard 
F.  Sharpless  (lettering),  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing. 

Vertical  left,  in  white  type¬ 
writer  type  is  “Journalist.” 
.\cross  the  top,  brown  on  white 
in  the  same  type  style  is  “Ernie 
Pyle.”  Bottom  right  is  “USA/ 
16c.” 

Teachers  buy  paper 

The  Preston  County  News, 
formerly  owned  and  published 
by  George  A.  Smith  Jr.,  has 
been  purchased  by  Richard 
Hopkins  and  Jerry  Ash,  fac¬ 
ulty  members  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  new  editor  of  the 
New^s  will  be  Roy  Beatty,  a 
WVU  graduate  who  is  a  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  at  Weir  High 
School. 
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Court  cuts 
fee  requests 
in  Hoe  case 

United  States  District  Judge 
Sylvester  J.  Ryan  has  awarded 
interim  service  fees  to  the 
trustee  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  his 
counsel,  and  his  accountants,  in 
the  sum  of  $571,746,  little  more 
than  half  the  amount  they  had 
requested. 

In  September,  John  J.  Gal- 
gay,  the  trustee  for  Hoe  in 
its  reorganization  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act;  his  counsel¬ 
ling  firm,  Winthrop,  Stimson, 
Putnam  &  Roberts;  and  his  ac¬ 
counting  firm,  S.  D.  Leides- 
dorf  &  Co.,  petitioned  the  court 
for  interim  (one  year)  fees  of 
$145,000;  $706,000;  and  $234,- 
800,  respectively.  The  total  was 
$1,086,700. 

Judge  Ryan  granted,  instead, 
in  round  figures,  $50,000  to 
Galgay;  $350,000  to  Winthrop, 
Stimson;  and  $150,000  to  Lei- 
desdorf.  The  judge’s  ruling  was 
made  without  comment  during 
a  hearing  on  the  Hoe  matter 
last  week.  It  was  ahso  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  court  was  re¬ 
versing  its  decision  not  to  sell 
Hoe’s  saw  division,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  will  consider  offers 
for  the  division.  The  saw  di¬ 
vision,  the  only  one  remaining 
of  Hoe’s  original  three,  was 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  reorgan¬ 
ized  company. 

Judge  Ryan  said  the  court 
will  begin  considering  offers 
because  of  many  inquiries 
about  purchasing  the  division. 

The  court  was  presented  with 
a  new  offer  to  buy  Hoe  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  by 
Charles  Hood,  president  of 
JTC  Inc.,  a  used  machinery 
dealer,  and  a  one-time  foundry 
foreman  for  Hoe. 

Hood  had  previously  made 
an  offer  for  Hoe  machinery  and 
real  estate  which  was  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  court  and  which 
expired  by  its  own  deadline. 

The  new  offer  would  pay  the 
Hoe  trustee  $1,800,000  ($500,- 
000  cash  at  closing.  Two  $650,- 
000  notes  payable  after  six 
months  and  a  year  and  a  half 
respectively)  for  all  surplus 
scrap  and  material,  machinery 
and  equipment.  The  Hoe  trus¬ 
tee  would  be  obliged  to  store 
the  material  in  the  Bronx  Hoe 
plant  for  one  year  and  in  the 
Dunellen,  N.J.  Hoe  plant  for 
a  year  and  a  half. 

The  next  hearing  on  the  Hoe 
case  was  scheduled  for  April 
21,  at  2:15  p.m.  in  room  1305 
of  the  United  States  Court 
House,  Foley  Square,  N.Y. 


PENNEY-MISSOURI  CLASS  IV  WINNERS  are  (from  left)  Ann 
Clevenger,  Encinitas  (Cal.)  Coast  Dispatch  (first);  Ethel  Taylor, 
Van  Nuys  (Cal.)  News  (second);  and  Gladys  Mayberry,  Butler 
County  News-Record,  Zelienople,  Pa.  (third.)  Standing  are  (left) 
Milton  Gross,  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  acting 
dean,  and  Clifford  D.  Anderson,  manager  of  public  relations  for 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  in  New  York. 


Women’s  pages: 
‘integral  parts 
of  newspapers’ 

“You  have  turned  women’s 
pages  into  tremendous  integral 
l)arts  of  newspapers.  You  have 
made  them  as  interesting  to  men 
as  to  women,”  Basil  W.  Hall, 
Charleston  (S.C.)  Post  colum¬ 
nist,  told  winners,  faculty  and 
students  (March  18)  at  the  11th 
annual  Honors  Banquet  of  the 
J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  .Awards  competition  for 
women’s  page  excellence. 

“Women’s  pages,”  Hall  said, 
“had  their  cautious  beginnings 
in  the  mind  of  a  mere  man.” 

Thomas  R.  Waring  Sr.  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  criticism.  Hall 
said,  when  he  devoted  a  column 
in  the  Charleston  Evening  Post 
entirely  to  social  activities  that 
Charleston’s  competing  news¬ 
paper  did  not  follow  suit  for 
12  years. 

“But  now,”  he  said,  “News¬ 
papers  have  developed  their 
accounts  of  social  doings;  the 
papers  are  the  first  to  feel 
society’s  throbs  of  progression.” 

Hall,  former  executive 
women’s  editor  of  the  Post,  has 
been  a  Penney-Missouri  Awards 
winner  and  judge. 


MARIAN  CHRISTY,  Boston  Globe  fashion  editor,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Diamond  Tri-Ara"  Award  tor  fashion 
writing.  She  won  the  fashion  writing  award  in  1966, 
1968  and  1970.  "Integrity  to  me  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  fashion  writing,"  she  declared  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  award. 


ELAINE  MORRISSEY,  Dayton  Daily  News,  Penney- 
Missouri  Awards  winner  in  the  Reporting-Writing  class 
for  her  series  on  problems  of  abortion,  poses  with 
Robert  B.  Gill,  J.  C.  Penney  Company  vicepresident. 
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255,000-daily  manages  modest 
increase  in  operating  profit 


By  (iooke  (ioen.  fieneral  manager 
N«*»*>pap«*r  Analysis  Ser^-ire,  ('.liiraeo 


Following  its  established  pat¬ 
tern,  this  newspaper  of  255,000 
circulation  shows  a  0.4%  in¬ 
crease  in  operating  profit  from 
23.1%  in  1969  to  23.5%  in 
1970.  This  profit  percentage  in¬ 
crease  was  accomplished  by  a 
4%  increase  in  revenues  — 
$754,993;  a  3.5%  increase  in 
expenses  —  $509,226;  resulting 
in  a  7.2%  increase  in  operating 
profit — or  $245,767. 

For  the  past  two  years  (Edi¬ 
tor  &  PrBLlsHKR  April  5,  1969 


and  April  4,  1970)  I  have  dis- 
cus.sed  Rate  versus  Volume 
(Linage).  This  is  a  controver¬ 
sial  subject  which  every  news¬ 
paper  must  decide  for  itself. 

In  July,  1970,  this  newspa¬ 
per  concluded  that  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  rate  increase  was 
needed  to  maintain  an  income 
increase  greater  than  expense 
increases.  As  of  October  1, 
1970,  a  rate  increase  w'as  ef¬ 
fected.  The  following  figures 
show  the  results: 


1970  1969  Increase 

Loral  Advertising 

January  thru  September  $7,186,685  $6,497,187  $689,498 

October  855,605  837,193  18,412 

November  891,585  867,394  24,191 

December  946,818  902,726  44,092 

Total  $9,880,693  $9,104,500  $776,193 


Columns 

January  thru  Septemlier 

October 

November 

December 


(764)  (7,01) 
(872)  (7.69) 
(682)  (5.79) 


Total 

123,25*6 

119,416 

3,840 

3.22 

Income  per  Column 

January’  thi-u  September  $ 

78.53  $ 

76.12  $ 

2.41 

3.17 

October 

84.18 

76.61 

7.57 

9.88 

Novemlier 

85.14 

76.41 

8.73 

11.43 

December 

85.26 

76.58 

8.68 

11.34 

.Average  $ 

¥().16  $ 

76.24  $ 

3.92 

5.14 

Columns 

1970 

1969 

Increase 

in  the  Saturday  newspaper  for 
those  advertisers  who  presented 
the  newspaper  with  “clean”  ad¬ 
vertising  copy — with  the  idea 
of  reducing  ad  revision.  This 
is  a  much  abused  and  expensive 
practice,  ever-continuing  from 
the  large  advertisers. 

I  now  suggest  that  a  news¬ 
paper  increase  its  line  rate  by 
five  cents — or  $15.00  per  col¬ 
umn.  Then  offer  a  discount  of 
two  cents  per  line  to  all  adver¬ 
tisers  who  furnish  “clean” 
copy — no  ad  revision — or  $6.00 
per  column,  thereby  allowing 
the  newspaper  to  net  three 
cents  per  line — or  $9.00  per 
column.  Understand,  this  is  a 
suggestion  only  and  probably 
will  get  little  or  no  considera¬ 
tion  from  the  Advertising  De¬ 
partment  as  it  seems  to  be 
more  Volume-conscious  than 
Rate-conscious,  even  in  the  face 
of  increasing  costs. 

There  have  been  in  the  past 
several  vreeks  many  newspa¬ 
pers  increasing  street  sales 
(single  copy)  from  10  cents  to 
15  cents.  No  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  amount  the  news¬ 
paper  nets  on  this  five-cent- 
per-copy  increase.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  this  is  a  50%  in¬ 
crease  in  the  circulation  in¬ 
come  and  if  extended  to  home 
delivery',  for  example,  it  fol¬ 
low’s  that  a  home  delivery  of 


This  is  the  first  of  three  cost 
studies  written  by  Mr.  Coen  in¬ 
volving  three  different  news¬ 
papers  which  will  appear  in 
the  next  issues  of  E&P. 

$3.00  per  month,  morning  and/ 
or  evening  and  Sunday,  w’ould 
become  $4.50  per  month.  It 
looks  good  on  paper  but  is  un¬ 
realistic. 

If  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
enjoys  large  street  sales  cir¬ 
culation,  this  increase  would 
then  become  an  important  fac¬ 
tor.  But,  if  the  street  sales 
were  at  the  most  5%  of  total 
net  paid  circulation,  it  is  a 
minor  factor. 

Circulation  .  rates  wholesale 
should  be  increased  percent¬ 
age-wise  to  absorb  its  share 
of  ever-increasing  publishing 
costs.  It  also  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  individual  news¬ 
paper. 

Averatre  Income  per  Single  Copy 


1970 

1966 

1960 

Advertising 

$.1760 

$.1221 

$.1018 

Circulation 

.0.16.1 

.0.116 

.0302 

Other 

.0010 

.0010 

.0004 

Total 

$.2123 

$.1647 

$.1324 

Expense 

.1626 

.1246 

.1068 

Profit 

$.0498 

$.0301 

$.0266 

% 

2.1.5 

19.6 

19.2 

Circulation 

Increase 

over  1966 
1960 

$.0037  = 
$.0061  = 

11.7% 

16.9% 

Expense 

I  nerea.se 

over  1966 
1960 

$.0379  = 
$.0567  = 

.11.0% 

62.2% 

Relating  Circulation  Income 
to  Newsprint  Expense:  in  1970 
it  was  61%;  in  1965  it  was 
72%;  in  1960  it  was  75%. 
Q.E.D. — A  circulation  rate  in¬ 
crease  is  justified. 


Itemized  department  expenses  will  be  found  on  page  15 


Reading  Matter 

84,086 

83,930 

156 

Local  Advertising 

123,2.56 

119,416 

3,840 

National  Advertising 

16,174 

18,230 

(2,056) 

Classified  Advertising 

56,398 

58,940 

(2,542) 

House  Ads/Promotion 

982 

748 

234 

Total 

280,896 

281,264 

(368) 

Published  Pages 

January  thru  September 

26,186 

25,720 

466 

October 

2,972 

3,164 

(192) 

November 

2,964 

3,192 

(228) 

December 

2,990 

3,082 

(92) 

Total 

.35,112 

35,158 

(46) 

It  had  a  desired  effect  in  one 
w’ay’  in  that  it  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  columns  of  local  adver¬ 
tising  but  increased  the  dollar 
revenue.  The  overall  effect  is 
reflected  in  the  number  of  pages 
published  and  the  savings  in 
new’sprint  accomplished. 

The  effect  of  the  advertising 
rate  increase  mentioned  above 
had  this  result  for  January 
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1971  vs.  January’  1970:  Pub¬ 
lished  pages  increased  18,  from 
2,796  to  2,814;  Income  in¬ 
creased  8.5%;  Expense  in¬ 
creased  7.6% ;  Operating  profit 
increa.sed  1.2%,  from  19.7%  to 
20.9%. 

For  those  who  may  recall  an 
article  of  mine  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  the  Spring  of 
1933,  I  suggested  a  space  bonus 


Ottavvay  group  may 
add  Sharon  Herald 

The  Sluiron  (Pa.)  Herald,  an 
afternoon  daily  of  25,575  cir¬ 
culation,  may  liecome  a  member 
of  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Announcement  that  Ottaway 
was  negotiating  to  acquire  the 
Sharon  Herald  Co.  was  made 
this  week  by  Gerald  A.  Harsh- 
man,  president  of  the  company, 
which  also  owms  a  weekly  sub¬ 
sidiary’,  Allied  News. 

The  propo.sed  merger,  calling 
for  an  exchange  of  Dow  Jones 
common  stock  for  Herald  stock, 
w’ill  l)e  explained  to  Herald 
stockholders,  largely  employ’ees 
and  retirees  of  the  newspaper, 
on  .4pril  1.  Official  stockholder 
action  is  scheduled  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  May  13. 

Under  the  merger  terms,  the 
Herald  would  continue  to  l)e 
operated  by’  its  present  man¬ 
agement  as  a  division  of  Otta¬ 


way.  George  .1.  Cooper  is  act¬ 
ing  as  consultant  to  Ottaway 
in  the  transaction. 

If  the  merger  takes  place,  it 
will  raise  to  10  the  number  of 
dailies  published  by  Ottaway 
in  the  eastern  U.S.  Other 
Penn.sylvania  papers  in  the 
group  are  the  Pocono  Record 
in  Stroudsburg  and  the  Sun- 
Imn/  Item.. 


IS  a  weekly  sub-  Youiig  Arkansas 

News.  morning  daily  dies 

1  merger,  calling  ^  ^ 

?e  of  Dow  Jones  The  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Daily 
for  Herald  stock.  News  has  discontinued  publica- 
ined  to  Herald  tion.  Converted  from  weekly  to 
irgely  employ’ees  daily  last  Thanksgiving  Day, 
r  the  newspaper,  the  News  was  the  first  morning 
ficial  stockholder  newspaper  in  the  city  since 
luled  at  the  an-  1942.  Neal  Clark,  publisher, 
lay  13.  said  he  hope.s  to  establi.sh  a 

lerger  terms,  the  new  morning  daily  in  the  Pine 
continue  to  l)e  Bluff  area.  The  Commercial  is 
ts  pre.sent  man-  the  afternoon  and  Sunday 
division  of  Otta-  paper. 
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Income 

Income 
Advertising 
Local  Display 
National 
Classified 
Circulars/ Inserts 


&  expenses 

1970  1969 


1967-1970 

1968  1967 


$  9,880,692.87 
$  1,858,673.62 
$  4,241,081.41 
$  445,566.40 


$  9,104,500.39 
$  1,994,559.84 
$  4,328,683.85 
$  345,850.30 


$  7,789,247.03 
$  1,705,926.27 
$  3,622,070.55 
$  224,510.40 


$  7,446,327.56 
$  1,635,928.08 
$  3,238,577.31 
$  147,000.50 


Union  seeks 
tape  fnnd  to 
help  jobless 


Total 

$16,426,014.30 

% 

82.9 

Circulation 

City 

$  2,165,219.93 

Country 

$  1,129,998.45 

Total 

$  3,295,218.38 

% 

16.6 

Other  Income 

$  92,137.95 

% 

0.5 

Total  Income 

$19,813,370.63 

Expenses 

Editorial 

$  1,790,872.73 

% 

9.1 

Advertising 

% 

$  910,464.66 

4.6 

Mechanical 

$  2,901,534.84 

%, 

14.6 

Newsprint  &  Ink 

$  5,553,678.45 

% 

28.0 

Total  Direct 

$1 1,156,550.68 

% 

56.3 

Building 

*/. 

$  345,659.32 

1.7 

Circulation 

$  1,448,646.32 

% 

7.3 

Administrative-General 

$  1,500,876.57 

% 

7.6 

Total  Indirect 

$  3,295,182.21 

% 

16.6 

Deductions 

Supplements 

$  97,700.00 

Bad  Debts 

$  64,666.24 

Depreciation 

$  412,022.50 

Misc.  Adjustments 

$  140,000.00 

Total 

$  714,388.74 

% 

3.6 

Total  Expense 

$15,166,121.63 

% 

76.5 

Operating  Profit 

$  4,647,249.00 

% 

23.5 

Ave.  Net  Paid  Circulation 

255,667.00 

$15,773,594.38 

$13,341,754.25 

$12,467,828.45 

82.8 

80.9 

80.1 

$  2,079,219.86 
$  1,107,586.00 

$  2,009,116.53 
$  1,080,391.62 

$  1,983,123.99 
$  1,060,324.30 

$  3,186,680.86 

$  3,089,508.15 

$  3,043,448.29 

16.7 

$  97,977.40 

0.5 

$19,058,377.64 

18.7 

$  65,635.90 

0.4 

$16,496,898.30 

19.5 

$  53,053.90 

0.4 

$15,564,330.64 

$  1,730,116.30 

9.1 

$  841,496.39 

4.4 

$  2,671,410.81 

14.0 

$  5,499,638.30 

28.9 

$  1,578,975.89 

9.6 

$  767,669.43 

4.6 

$  2,269,919.45 

13.8 

$  4.747.318.80 

28.8 

$  1,502,193.54 

9.6 

$  742,051.94 

4.8 

$  2,114,626.24 

13.6 

$  4.537,626.85 
29.2 

$10,742,661.80 

$  9,363,883.57 

$  8,896,498.57 

56.4 

$  314,925.53 

1.6 

$  1,456,894.44 

7.6 

$  1,477,081.89 

7.8 

56.8 

$  284,599.98 

1.7 

$  1,304,455.75 

7.9 

$  1,301,235.43 

7.9 

57.2 

$  262,727.61 

1.7 

$  1,199,934.35 

7.7 

$  1,198,800.38 
7.7 

$  3,248,901.86 

$  2,890,291.16 

$  2,661,462.34 

17.0 

17.5 

17.1 

$  101,087.20 

$  73,884.96 

$  345,359.80 

$  145,000.00 

$  103,246.60 

$  36,944.92 

$  309,906.30 

$  100,000.00 

$  100,834.50 

$  23,671.64 

$  302,051.60 

$  50,000.00 

$  665,331.96 

$  550,097.82 

$  476,557.74 

3.5 

$14,656,895.62 

76.9 

$  4,401,482.02 
23.1 

253,838.00 

3.3 

$12,804,272.55 

77.6 

$  3,692,625.75 
22.4 
253,604.00 

3.1 

$12,034,518.65 

77.4 

$  3,529,811.99 
22.6 
254,130.00 

The  request  of  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  to 
tap  the  Outside  Tape  Fund  for 
unemployment  benefits  for  its 
members  has  raised  a  close 
legal  question  that  may  require 
arbitration  or  judicial  rulings. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  union 
president,  advised  members  this 
week  that  the  trustee  of  the  fund 
contends  that  the  union’s  pro¬ 
posal  violates  both  the  contract 
and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  publishers’  position, 
Powers  said,  is  the  payment 
of  supplemental  unemployment 
benefits  from  the  fund  would 
have  to  be  limited  to  employes 
of  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  New  York  Post.  Those 
newspapers  are  the  only  em¬ 
ployers  contributing  to  the 
fund  which  has  reached  a  bal¬ 
ance  in  excess  of  $1.2  million. 

The  agreement  with  the 
union  provided  that  publishers 
electing  to  use  typesetting  tape 
from  outside  the  plant  shall 
pay  certain  sums  into  the  fund 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
hours  of  composing  room  work 
saved  at  straight-time  hourly 
rates.  A  joint  committee  from 
the  Publishers  Association  and 
the  union  devised  the  payment 
formula. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for 
the  publishers,  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  plan  if  it  is  ruled 
to  be  legal,  but  Taft-Hartley 
specifically  prohibits  the  dis¬ 
bursement  of  monies  from  a 
joint  trustee  fund  to  benefici¬ 
aries  whose  employers  do  not 
contribute  to  it. 


Alabama  publisber 
buys  Georgia  papers 

The  Opelika-Auburn  Daily 
News  Corp.  has  purchased  four 
non-daily  newspapers  from 
Cuthbeii  Times  Publishing  Co., 
according  to  an  announcement 
by  Mrs.  R.  Taylor  Harris, 
owner  of  the  Cuthbert,  Georgia 
newspapers. 

The  sale  was  made  to  Millard 
B.  Grimes,  publisher  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Opelika- 
Auburn  (Ala.)  Daily  News, 
and  president  of  the  parent 
firm.  Grimes  was  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  En¬ 
quirer. 

The  Georgia  newspapers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sale  included  the 
Cuthbert  Times;  the  Calhoun 
County  News,  Edison;  Fort 
Gaines  News-Record  and  Ar- 
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lington  Tri-County  Courier.  The 
newspapers  will  be  printed  in 
Opelika. 

• 

Mary  Louise  Sprague 
buys  another  weekly 

Mary  Louise  Sprague,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Item  of 
Millburn  &  Short  Hills,  N.J., 
has  purchased  the  Cranford 
Citizen  and  Chronicle  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ray. 
The  sale  was  effective  April  1. 

Both  the  Item  and  the  Cran¬ 
ford  Citizen  and  Chronicle  are 
weekly  newspapers.  Mrs. 
Sprague  has  assumed  the  post 
of  publisher  of  the  Citizen  and 
Chronicle.  Carter  J.  Bennett, 
editor  of  the  Item,  is  assistant 
publisher  and  J.  Wesley  Ainge 
is  continuing  as  editor  of  the 
Citizen  and  Chronicle. 
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Departmental  expenses 


1970 

1969 

Editorial 

Salaries 

$ 

1,129,787 

$  1,094,518 

Features 

147,890 

143,545 

Wire  Service 

168,393 

171,029 

Tele.  4  Telg. 

54,330 

60,096 

Travel  4  Auto. 

63,961 

63,289 

Expense 

109,015 

79,791 

Total 

$ 

1.673.376 

$  1,612,268 

% 

8.5 

Art  4  Photo 

Salaries 

$ 

94,413 

$  90,298 

Expense 

23,084 

27,550 

Total 

$ 

117,497 

$  117,848 

%  . 

0.6 

Total  Editorial 

$ 

1,790,873 

$  1,730,116 

% 

9.1 

9.1 

{Continued  on  page  16) 
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Departmental  expenses  for  255,000-daily 


{Coittiimed  imta  ikk/c  15) 

1970  1969 


Columns — 

Reading  Matter 
Cost  per 

84.086 

83,930 

Column  $ 

21.29 

$ 

20.61 

Man  Hours 

Man  Hours 

266.274* 

261,812* 

per  Page 

25.33 

24.96 

Premium  Hours 

19.22 

2,335 

Avg.  Monthly 

Salary — Edit.  $ 

199.00 

$ 

760.82 

Art  &  Photo  $ 

786.78 

$ 

752.49 

^Library  (Morgue)  Hours 

Excluded* 

Local  Advertising 

Salaries  $ 

212,890 

$ 

192,928 

Expense 

38,621 

33,747 

Total  $ 

251.511 

$ 

226,675 

% 

1.3 

1.3 

Columns — Local 

123,256 

1 19,416 

Income  per 

Column  $ 

Selling  Cost 

80.16 

$ 

76.24 

per  Column  $ 

2.04 

$ 

1.90 

Man  Hours 

Man  Hours 

52,362 

49,546 

per  Page 

Avg.  Monthly 

3.40 

3.31 

Salary  $ 

702.61 

$ 

667.1 1 

National  Advertising 

Salaries  $ 

45,950 

$ 

47,975 

Expense 

1 10,262 

91,147 

Total  $ 

156,212 

$ 

139,122 

% 

0.8 

0.7 

Columns — 

National 

16,174 

18,230 

Income  per 

Column  $ 

Selling  Cost 

1 14.92 

$ 

109.41 

per  Column  $ 

9.66 

$ 

7.63 

Man  Hours 

Man  Hours 

10,200 

1 1,320 

per  Page 

Avg.  Monthly 

5.04 

4.97 

Salary  5 

765.83 

$ 

726.89 

Classified  Advertising 

Salaries  $ 

229,666 

$ 

211,578 

Expense  33,230 

293.52 

Total  $ 

262,896 

$ 

240,930 

7o 

1.3 

1.2 

Columns — Classified 

56,398 

E8,940 

Income  per 

Column  $ 

75.19 

$ 

73.44 

Selling  Cost 

per  Column  $ 

4.66 

$ 

4.09 

Man  Hours 

Man  Hours 

81,320 

78,448 

per  Page 

1 1.53 

10.65 

Avg.  Monthly 
Salary  $ 

482.49 

$ 

463.99 

Disoatch 

Salaries  $ 

102,724 

$ 

100,049 

Expense 

13,831 

12,784 

Total  $ 

1 16,555 

$ 

1 12,833 

7o 

0.6 

0.6 

Avg.  Monthly 

Salary  $ 

535.02 

$ 

521.08 

Administrative 
&  Promotion 

Salary — 

Admin.  $ 

23,000 

$ 

21,725 

Promotion 

39,665 

31,305 

Expense 

60,626 

68,907 

Total  $ 

123,291 

$ 

121,937 

7. 

0.6 

0.6 

Total 


1970 

1969 

Advertising 

$  910,465 

% 

841,496 

% 

4.6 

4.4 

Composing  Room 

Wages 

$  1,698,571 

% 

1,563,941 

Expense 

73,059 

57,896 

Total 

$  1,771,630 

$ 

1,621,837 

% 

8.9 

8.5 

Published  Pages 

35,1 12 

35,158 

Cost  per  Page 

$  50.46 

$ 

46.41 

Man  Hours 

337,858 

334,075 

Man  Hours 

per  Page 

9.62 

9.50 

Premium  Hours 

4,656 

8,277 

Avg.  Monthly 

Wage 

$  840.46 

$ 

800.80 

Engraving  Room 

Expense 

5  119,971 

$ 

105,006 

7o 

0.6 

0.6 

Square  Inches 

( Purchased ) 

1 ,090,646 

1,076,963 

Cost  per  Inch 

$  .11 

$ 

.0975 

Stereo  Room 

Wages 

$  330,164 

$ 

304,450 

Expense 

60,216 

59,737 

Total 

$  390,380 

$ 

364,187 

% 

2.0 

1.9 

Mats  Used 

69,820 

69,074 

Plates  Cast 

139,665 

138,299 

Cost  per  Plate  $  2.71 

$ 

2.62 

Han  Hours 

67,402 

67,780 

Man  Hours 

per  Plate 

.49 

.49 

Premium  Hours 

1  2,618 

2,552 

Avg.  Monthly 

Wage 

$  859.00 

$ 

792.84 

Press  Room 

Wages 

$  505,926 

$ 

474,148 

Expense 

68,271 

62,060 

Total 

$  574,197 

$ 

536,208 

7o 

2.9 

2.8 

Man  Hours 

1  16,684 

1 18,192 

Man  Hours 

perl  000  Circ.  1.25 

1.27 

Premium  Hours  6,466 

5,573 

Avg.  Monthly 

Wage 

$  843.21 

$ 

785.01 

Mechanical  Misc. 

.  $  45,356 

$ 

44,173 

7« 

0.2 

0.2 

Total 

Mechanical 

$  2,901,535 

$  2,681,41 1 

7« 

14.6 

14.0 

Newsprint  &  Ink 

Newsprint 

Used 

$  5,395,847 

$  5,341,970 

Storage  & 

Handling 

57,500 

57,200 

Ink  Used 

102,331 

100,468 

Total 

$  5,553,678 

$  5,499,638 

7o 

28.0 

28.9 

Tons  Used 

36,400 

36,953 

Cost  per  Ton 

$  148.18 

$ 

144.57 

Pounds  Ink — 

Black 

1,144,857 

1,164,060 

Cost  per  100 

lbs. 

$  6.05 

$ 

5.63 

Pounds  Ink — 

Color 

86,708 

98,606 

Avg.  Cost  per 

100  lbs.  $  38.28  $  35.44 


EDI 


1970 

1969 

Building 

Wages 

$ 

190,778 

$ 

166,081 

Expense 

154,881 

148,844 

Total 

$ 

345,659 

$ 

314,925 

% 

1.7 

1.6 

Mail  Room 

Wages 

$ 

270,615 

$ 

251,81 1 

Wages — Extras 

46,325 

47,029 

Expense 

37,837 

41,663 

Total 

$ 

354,777 

$ 

339,503 

% 

1.8 

1.8 

Man  Hours 
Man  Hours 

98,892 

98,590 

per  1000  Circ. 

1.05 

1.06 

Premium  Hours 

1,457 

1,656 

Avg.  Monthly 

Wage 

$ 

751.71 

699.47 

Circulation 

Salaries — 

City 

$ 

205,718 

$ 

197,416 

Country 

140,170 

145,590 

Promotion 

89,708 

132,651 

Expense 

86,003 

96,783 

Total 

$ 

521,599 

$ 

572,440 

% 

2.6 

3.0 

Man  Hours 
Man  Hours 

100,400 

100,804 

per  1000  Circ. 

1.06 

1.08 

Avg.  Monthly 
Salary — City 

$ 

612.25 

5 

551.48 

Country 

$ 

580.95 

$ 

551.48 

Delivery 

Transportation  $ 

484,451 

$ 

456,475 

Second  Class 

Postage 

87,819 

88,476 

Total 

$ 

572,270 

$ 

544,951 

% 

2.9 

2.8 

Delivery  Cost 

per  1000 
Circ. 

$ 

6.13 

$ 

5.89 

Total 

Circulation 

$ 

1,448,646 

$ 

1,456,894 

% 

7.3 

7.6 

Business  Office 

Salaries 

$ 

281,247 

$ 

272,048 

Expense 

80,063 

90,334 

Total 

$ 

361,310 

5 

362,382 

% 

1.8 

2.0 

Avg.  Monthly 

Salary 

$ 

616.76 

$ 

596.60 

Executive  Office 

271,000 

249,000 

% 

1.4 

1.3 

General/ 

Unallocated 

Professional 

Services 

$ 

59,326 

$ 

80,506 

Taxes 

412,290 

371,728 

Insurance 

175,273 

158,622 

Expense 

221,678 

254,814 

Total 

866,567 

$ 

865,670 

7o 

4.4 

4.5 

Total 

Admin¬ 

istrative 

$ 

1,500,877 

$ 

1,477,082 

% 

7.6 

7.8 
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WhOf  whatf  when, 
where  &  how  girls 

By  Praiiay  Gupte 


Meet  the  Linda  Amster  Girls. 
If  you  need  to  know,  they  will 
tell  you  where  to  find  a  witch 
in  Manhattan,  whether  there 
was  cannibalism  at  the  Siege 
of  Vicksburg,  who  the  world’s 
greatest  extant  thinkers  are,  or 
if  J.  Hudson — a  dwarf — was 
served  up  in  a  pie  and  later 
captured  by  Barbary  pirates. 

No,  the  Girls  aren’t  members 
of  a  traveling  show,  even 
though  they  do  answer  ques¬ 
tions  for  a  living.  The  four  of 
them — Linda  Amster,  Barbara 
Bennett,  Linda  Lake  and  Judy 
Greenfeld — work  in  cramped 
quarters  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  reporters’  desks  in  the 
third  floor  news  room  of  the 
New  York  Times.  They’ve  been 
working  there  for  three  years 
now,  and  they’re  known 
throughout  the  vast  Times  or¬ 
ganization  as  the  “Who,  What, 
When,  Where  and  How  Girls.’’ 
They’re  also  called  the  Linda 
Amster  Girls  because  Linda  is 
their  supervisor  and  runs  the 
tiny  research  department. 

The  questions  listed  above 
are,  of  course,  among  the  more 
unusual  the  Amster  girls  get. 
More  likely,  reporters  and  staff¬ 
ers  from  21  departments 
throughout  the  Times  building 
(such  as  the  editorial  board, 
executive  offices,  culture  news, 
science,  foreign,  national  and 
metropolitan  desks,  sports  and 
the  Sunday  magazine)  send  in 
queries  about  statistics,  veri¬ 
fication  of  persons’  names  and 
backgrounds,  political  situa¬ 
tions  in  various  countries 
around  the  world,  etc. 

Last  year,  Linda’s  research 
staff  handled  more  than  4,200 
information  requests,  an  in¬ 


crease  of  18  percent  over  the 
previous  year.  The  weekly  av¬ 
erage  of  questions  put  to  the 
girls  is  about  85. 

The  research  section  was  set 
up  in  October  1967  as  an  ex¬ 
perimental  project  by  Dr.  John 
Rothman,  director  of  the 
Time’s  Library  and  Information 
Seiwices.  Its  purpose  was  to 
make  available  professional  re¬ 
search  assistance  to  reporters 
and  staff  writers.  The  initial 
experiment  proved  so  success¬ 
ful,  according  to  Dr.  Rothman, 
that  the  section  was  declared 
permanent  in  January  1968. 

Reporters  like  service 

At  the  start,  however,  several 
reporters  w^ere  wary  of  the 
girls’  work.  Among  these  was 
Richard  Reeves,  chief  political 
correspondent  of  the  Times. 
Reeves  says,  “I  was  reluctant 
to  accept  the  idea  of  research¬ 
ers  for  reporters.  I  was  used 
to  doing  my  own  research — 
like  most  reporters.” 

Reeves  was  soon  w'on  over 
by  the  girls.  In  fact,  he  is  now 
considered  the  “Chief  Fan  and 
Booster”  of  the  Linda  Amster 
staff.  He  explains,  “Linda’s 
girls  turned  out  to  be  so  good 
in  tapping  new  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  and  more  thoroughly 
“in”  in  many  matters  than  w’e 
were  that  most  reporters  began 
flocking  to  them  with  queries.” 
The  staff  receives  questions 
not  only  from  within  the  build¬ 
ing  itself  but  from  out-of-town 
reporters  in  need  of  background 
fill-in. 

The  Amster  staff  does  not 
carry  out  a  reporter’s  entire 
investigation.  As  Gerald  Fraser, 
a  Times  reporter  and  fan  of 


the  girls  puts  it,  the  research 
unit  is  “not  a  substitute  for 
legwork  but  a  supplementary" 
factor.”  The  girls’  services,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fraser,  “make  us 
look  good — when  we  use  them.” 
Many  Times  reporters  who  have 
won  awards  for  stories  were  as¬ 
sisted  in  fact-garnering  by 
Linda  and  her  girls. 

The  Times,  incidentally,  was 
the  first  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  formal  research 
service  for  its  staff. 

How  do  the  Linda  Amster 
Girls  work? 

“Frantically,”  says  Linda, 
who  holds  a  degree  in  library 
sciences,  “we  work  very  fran¬ 
tically  but  what  is  more  impor¬ 
tant,  we  really  enjoy  our  jobs.” 

The  staff  uses  both  the 
Times’s  colossal  morgue  and  the 
10th  floor  library  extensively. 
The  telephone  is  another  source 
of  Instantaneous  infoi"mation. 
The  girls  explore  New  York, 
visiting  museums,  specialized  li¬ 
braries  and  city  and  state  gov¬ 
ernment  offices. 

Contacts  important 

On  their  job,  the  researchers 
make  a  considerable  number  of 
contacts — w"ho  can  be  readily 
tapped  for  further  information. 
Linda  believes  that  one  can  get 
answers  to  any  question  by  “us¬ 
ing  imagination  and  knowing 
w"here  to  go.” 

According  to  Linda,  the  staff 
has  had  a  “good”  record  for 
getting  answers  even  under 
deadline  pressure.  The  real 
“kick,”  how’ever,  she  tells  you, 
is  when  a  reporter  submits  a 
question  that  is  ostensibly  diffi¬ 
cult  but  is  “really  simple  to  us 
because  we  know  the  source.” 
Recently,  a  skeptical  reporter 
came  to  the  girls  w’ith  what  he 
thought  was  a  “tough  one.”  The 
answer  to  that,  as  it  turned  out, 
w"as  found  in  the  Times’s  owm 
annual  almanac.  Linda,  who 
herself  writes  stories  for  the 
paper,  says  that  she  has  found 
people  generally  helpful  and  co¬ 


operative  when  approached  for 
information.  “Many  are  thrilled 
that  the  Times  is  actually  call¬ 
ing  tJ>em''  she  points  out. 

Suggest  ‘trends’ 

Linda’s  staff  participates  in 
the  weekly  planning  sessions  of 
the  National  Desk’s  “trends” 
department.  The  girls  suggest 
sources  and  ideas  for  stories. 
This  participation  began  last 
September  and  since  then  Linda 
and  the  girls  have  actively 
helped  to  plan  more  than  three 
dozen  major  news  stories  on 
trends  across  the  nation. 

Among  the  major  Times 
projects  the  researchers  have 
helped  w'ith  are  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion  coverage  when  the  girls 
provided  demographic  and  po¬ 
litical  profiles  of  35  states  and 
32  Congressional  districts  and 
voting  records  and  biographical 
data  of  various  politicians. 
When  the  recent  abortion  law 
went  into  effect,  the  staff  made 
a  survey  of  New  York  State 
hospitals  to  find  out  how  they 
expected  to  meet  the  demand 
for  abortions. 

Do  the  girls  ever  feel  har¬ 
assed  or  experience  tedium? 

“Rarely,”  Linda  says.  “The 
main  reason  for  this  is  the  in¬ 
credible  variety  of  questions  we 
get.  I  think  by  now  we  have 
covered  queries  on  about  everv" 
major  field  of  human  endeavor.” 

In  close  quarters 

The  girls’  office  space  con¬ 
sists  of  four  steel  desks,  four 
phones,  and  enough  room  for 
them  to  bump  into  each  other 
constantly.  And,  of  course,  there 
are  dozens  of  reference  volumes, 
piles  of  files  and  an  ever-present 
supply  of  “goodies”  which  re¬ 
porters  and  others  help  them¬ 
selves  to.  Behind  Linda’s  desk 
is  a  poster  of  Winnie  the  Pooh 
who,  a  news  room  w"ag  insists, 
is  the  girls’  “fifth  researcher.” 

What  have  been  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  questions  the  staff  has  en¬ 
countered? 

There  have  been  two,  Linda 
says.  One  was  a  query  put  by  a 
reporter  asking  for  the  entire 
history  of  the  sturgeon  industry 
in  New  York.  The  second  ques¬ 
tion  was  put  to  the  girls  by  Al- 
den  Whitman,  the  Times’s  chief 
obituary  writer,  when  he  w'as 
working  on  an  advance  “obit” 
on  Coco  Chanel.  He  w'anted  a 
list  of  Chanel’s  very  first  cus¬ 
tomers.  In  both  cases,  the  re¬ 
searchers  were  able  to  come  up 
with  answers  within  two  or 
three  days. 

And  has  there  been  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  girls  just  couldn’t 
answer? 

“Well,”  Linda  -says,  “we  are 
trying  at  the  moment  to  find  out 
what  the  statistics  are  on  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  travel¬ 
ing  salesmen  in  the  country.” 


THE  LINDA  AMSTER  GIRLS  at  tha  New  York  Times:  from  left  to  right — Judy  Greenfield,  Linda  Am* 
ster,  Linda  Lake,  and  Barbara  Bennett. 
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Charles  E.  Barnum,  executive 
editor,  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Whig. 

^  Thomas  K.  Brindley,  manag- 

ing  editor.  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  Sews. 

Judith  W.  Brown,  editor.  Sew 
'  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 

Charles  D.  Carver,  managing 
new  editor,  Ofirden  (Utah)  Statidard- 
total  Examiner. 

Dale  Freeman,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Sjrring field  (Mo.)  Sews  and 
high  Leader  &  Press. 

Hank  Greenspun,  editor  and 
publisher.  Las  Vegas  Sun. 

John  Jopps,  editor,  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report. 

Arthur  E.  Mayhew,  executive 
editor,  Delaware  County  Daily 
Tim-es,  Chester,  Pa. 

William  B.  Pape,  editor  and 
publisher,  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  American. 

Floyd  Adams  Powell,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  Hickory  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Record. 

James  M.  Robinson,  executive 
editor,  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald. 

William  R.  Spear,  editor. 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  Seics-Press. 

Frank  W.  Spencer  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Sewark  (0.)  .Advo¬ 
cate  &  .American  Tribune. 

Luther  B.  Thigpen,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen-Times. 

Glenn  Vaughn  Jr.,  editor, 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer. 

Delbert  Willis,  editor.  Fort 
Worth  Press. 

Robert  W.  Woods,  executive 
editor,  TFenafc/tee  (Wash.) 
Daily  World. 


With  the  election  of  36 
members  to  the  rolls, 
membership  in  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  has 
reached  a  new  alltime 
figure  of  734. 

The  results  of  the  election, 
conducted  by  mail  among  the 
Society’s  Ixjard  of  directors, 
were  announced  by  ASNE  sec¬ 
retary  J.  Edward  Murray,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  .Arizona  Re¬ 
public. 

The  new  editors  will  be  elig¬ 
ible  to  attend  the  Society’s  an¬ 
nual  convention,  .April  13-16,  at 
the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  new  meml)ers  are: 

Over  100,000  circulation 

Edward  R.  Cony,  executive 
editor.  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Michael  Davies,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Louisville  Times. 

Vincent  M.  Dwyer,  editor. 

Rocky  Mountain  Setvs. 

Alf  Goodykoontz,  managing 
editor,  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch. 

Bert  Holmes,  associate  editor, 

Dallas  Times  Herald. 

William  H.  Hornby,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Denver  Post. 

John  Hughes,  editor,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

Frederick  B.  Kinne,  editor, 

Sa7i  Diego  Tribune. 

Victor  H.,  Krulak,  director  of  No  place  for  daily 
editorial  and  news  policy, 

Copley  Newspapers. 

Edwdn  S.  McDowell,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  Arizona  Re¬ 
public. 

Thor  I.  Severson,  assistant  to 
the  editor,  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers. 

William  C.  Sexton,  assistant 
to  the  editor,  Newsday. 

50,000-100,000 

RajTnond  L.  Gover,  editor, 

Sagmaw  (Mich.)  News. 

Peter  J.  Hayes,  editor,  Sacrw- 
inento  Union. 

Arthur  G.  McMahon,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Passaic  (N.  J.) 

Herald  News. 

Thomas  M.  Reay,  executive 
editor,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  & 

Register-Republic. 

Robert  T.  Seymour,  assistant 
executive  editor,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News. 


HANGING  UP  THE  SHEETS — New  Castle  (Pa.)  News  publisher 
Richard  E.  Renti  gets  into  the  production  line  alter  film  processor 
conked  out.  Press  deadline  was  missed  by  only  15  minutes.  (Ken 
Eckler  photo.) 


aavfi  require  100,000  cubic  feet 

^^****'^^*'  S**/®  of  space  at  the  lowest  level,  far 

1  I  1  better  arrangement  of  editorial, 

'1*0SS©S  SUOmCt  advertising,  photography,  circu- 

j  J  lation  and  other  departments 

O  imdCFSTOimCl  and  traffic  paths  can  be  provid¬ 

ed,”  Bernheim  said.  “And  an 
Newspapers  can  cut  costs  and  efficient,  comfortable  working 
Insufficient  advertising  reve-  win  civic  acclaim  by  building  environment  for  people  should 

nue  forced  the  Wallaceburg  their  new  plants  below  the  sui’-  take  precedence  over  equip- 

(Ont.)  Daily  News  to  become  face  of  parks  in  downtown  and  ment.” 
a  weekly  as  of  April  1,  the  inner  city  locations.  • 

newspaper’s  publishers  an-  The  concept  of  a  new  kind 

nounced.  James  Bowes,  of  Lon-  of  “underground  newspaper” —  Pressmen  union  plans 
don,  Ont.,  president  of  Bowes  actually  dug  into  the  sheltering  drive  in  the  Midwest 
PubUshers  Ltd.,  said  the  Wal-  ^^h-was  explained  (March  Printing  Pressmen’s 

laceburg  market  was  just  not  13)  by  Fred  L.  Bernheim  of  the  nro-an. 


.  .  ,  «  Tr  1 izing  anve  in  ^nio,  western 

tectural  firm  of  Bernheim,  Kahn  t>  ®  i  j  1.1. 

&  Associates  at  the  Mid-Atlantic  wSTvirgiifia  under  the*^dire? 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer-  V  u  ^ 

ence  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  ?•  Boehnlein 

Bernheim  said  evelw  technol-  business  a^nt  of 

J  i  •  1  •  i  i  u  -ij  the  union  s  Tri-State  District 

ogy  and  material  exists  to  build  11  .  “  ^ 

miilti-level  structures  beneath  Council, 

the  earth’s  surface  with  pollu-  Boehnlein,  who  is  also  sec¬ 
tion-free  controlled  environment. 

Newspapers  as  the  chief  commu- 

nicators  and  thought  leaders  of  authority  by  the  international 
their  cities  could  take  the  lead  to  expand  organizing  ac- 

in  restoring  the  beauty  of  inner  ^ivities  into  Dayton,  Columbus 
cities  and  commercial  districts,  and  Cincinnati. 

Economic  benefits  to  the  news-  • 

paper  would  be  several.  Below-  music 

grade  construction  can  cost  from  ^ 

News  newspapers  since  June  25  to  35  percent  than  buildings  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
1970.  Previously  he  was  city  built  on  the  surface,  he  said,  recently  published  one  of  the 
editor  and  managing  editor  of  And  heating  and  cooling  expense  four  Hi-Fi  sections  it  issues 
the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen,  is  less  in  space  surrounded  by  each  year.  The  52-page,  pull- 
John  S.  Remaly  resigned  as  earth  of  unvarying  temperature,  out  section  carried  39,000  lines 
Patriot  ME.  “By  placing  the  press  that  of  advertising. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperucl 

Ross  Rides  Again — I 

This  column  and  the  next  are  based  on  four  xeroxed 
sheets  that  came  into  my  possession  several  years  ago, 

I  cannot  remember  just  how.  They  are  headed  “Theory 
and  Practice  of  Editing  .Yew;  Yorker  Articles,”  and  who¬ 
ever  reproduced  them  superimposed  the  note,  “The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  applicable  to  newspaper  writing  only  in  parts 
— ^which  are  underlined.  The  rest  of  it  is  specifically  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Sew  Yorker  magazine.  It  was  w^ritten 
by  the  Sew  Yorker’s  long-time  subeditor  and  drama 
critic,  Woolcott  Gibbs,  in  the  days  when  Harold  Ross  was 
still  editor.” 

These  exhortations  were  of  particular  interest  to  me 
because  I  firmly  believe  there  is  no  periodical  in  the 
United  States  that  even  comes  close  to  the  New  Yorker 
in  excellence  of  copy  editing  and  precise  choice  of  lan¬ 
guage.  If  I  were  a  newspaper  editor,  I  would  see  that 
copies  of  this  magazine  were  kept  handy  for  perusal  by 
reporters  and  copyreaders  in  their  off  moments,  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  its  standards  would  rub  off  on  them. 

“Writers  always  use  too  damn  many  adverbs,”  said 
the  first  underlined  passage.  “On  one  page  recently  I 
found  eleven  motlifying  the  verb  saul.  He  said  morosely, 
violently,  eloquently,  so  on  .  .  .  ”I  question  the  special 
applicability  of  this  criticism  to  newswriting,  though  it 
may  have  been  applicable  at  the  time  the  criticism  was 
written. 

“Word  said  is  0.  K.  Efforts  to  avoid  repetition  by  in¬ 
serting  granted,  snorted,  etc.,  are  waste  motion  and  of¬ 
fend  the  pure  in  heart.”  This  kind  of  variation  has  been 
largely  overcome,  I  believe,  in  newspapers.  In  the  revolt 
against  it,  however,  I  understand  some  newspapers  went 
off  the  deep  end  and  forbade  anything  but  said  in  at¬ 
tribution,  which  can  only  contribute  to  making  news 
.stories  dull  and  wooden.  The  vice  now  seems  to  be  the 
absurd  trick  of  using  in  attribution  words  that  do  not 
denote  utterance:  “That’s  a  mistake,”  he  frowned. 

“Our  writers  are  full  of  cliches,  just  as  old  barns  are 
full  of  bats.  There  is  obviously  no  mle  about  this,  ex¬ 
cept  that  anything  that  you  suspect  of  being  a  cliche  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  one  and  had  better  be  removetl.”  The  difficulty 
of  applying  this  adv’ice  to  newswriting  is  that  most  re¬ 
porters  and  copyreaders  do  not  seem  to  know  what  a 
cliche  is. 

“Our  employe!’,  Mr.  Ross,  has  a  prejudice  against  hav¬ 
ing  too  many  sentences  beginning  with  and  or  but.  He 
claims  that  they  are  conjunctions  and  should  not  be  used 
purely  for  literary  effect.  Or  at  least  only  very  judi¬ 
ciously.”  Yes,  too  much  is  too  much — of  anything.  Current 
authorities  on  usage  are  unanimous,  however,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  there  is  nothing  grammatically  wrong  with 
starting  sentences  thus.  And,  as  a  footnote,  when  this 
is  done,  do  not  follow  the  conjunction  with  a  comma: 
“But,  the  barrel  was  empty”;  “And,  it  was  unnecessary.” 
Delete  the  commas. 

“The  repetition  of  exposition  in  quotes  went  out  with 
the  Stanley  Steamer:  ‘Marion  gave  me  a  pain  in  the  neck. 
“You  give  me  a  pain  in  the  neck.  Marion,”  I  said.’  ”  This 
is  particularly  applicable  to  newswriting.  A  related  man¬ 
nerism  is  giving  an  indirect  quotation,  or  a  portion  of 
a  direct  quote,  in  the  lead  of  a  story  and  then  later  re¬ 
peating  the  thing,  perhaps  a  little  more  filled  out  but 
not  significantly  so,  as  if  the  lead  somehow  did  not  count. 
This  device  is  likely  to  strike  the  reader  as  stupidly 
lepetitious. 

“Mr.  Weekes  [a  gentleman  not  further  identified  in 
the  memo]  said  the  other  night,  in  a  moment  of  despera¬ 
tion,  that  he  didn’t  believe  he  could  stand  any  more  triple 
adjectives:  ‘A  tall,  florid,  and  overbearing  man  named 
Jaeckel.’  Sometimes  they’re  necessary,  but  when  every 
noun  has  three  adjectives  in  front  of  it,  Mr.  Weekes 
suffers  and  quite  rightly.” 
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Have  your  own 
News  Bureau  in 
Washington, D.C. 


orCh 


L-i  ; 


or  Tokyo, 

orRom 
or  New  York, 


A  brand  new  news  service  that  enables  your  newspaper 
to  have  its  “own”  bureau  in  Washington,  D.C.,  London, 
Tokyo,  Paris,  New  York,  or  in  any  one  of  the  more  than 
thirty  major  cities  of  the  world  where  FNS  maintains 
staffed  bureaus. 

FNS  offers  in-depth  analysis  of  news,  events,  people  and 
happenings  from  any  part  of  the  world. 

This  is  how  it  works: 

1.  It  is  custom-made  to  your  newspaper’s  requirements. 

2.  When  you  request  an  assignment,  it  is  exclusive  to  your  news¬ 
paper;  when  FNS  generates  the  story,  it  is  exclusive  to  your  mar¬ 
keting  area. 

3.  You  may  contract  for  full  coverage;  for  coverage  from  one  or 
more  bureaus  only;  for  a  specific  number  of  stories  per  week,  per 
month  or  per  year;  or  even  on  a  per  assignment  basis. 

4.  Costs  are  based  completely  upon  your  requirements,  but  the 
full  world-wide  coverage  service  for  daily  newspapers  will  run 
roughly  at  less  than  the  salary  for  one  and  a  half  reporters. 

5.  In  addition  to  coverage  from  its  staffed  bureaus,  FNS  has  many 
stringers  throughout  the  world  and  can  also  travel  its  staff  corre¬ 
spondents  anywhere. 

6.  Photos  to  accompany  stories  are  available  at  cost  from  bureaus 
where  staff  photographers  are  maintained.  In  other  areas,  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  with  free  lance  photographers. 


For  further  information: 

Fairchild  News  Service 

7  E.  12th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

J.  W.  Cohn,  Director 


FAIRCHILD 

NEWS  SERVICE 
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Media  rates 
not  related 
to  ownership 

Joint  ownership  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  television  stations 
does  not  significantly  affect  the 
advertising  rates  of  either  me¬ 
dium,  according  to  a  survey 
prepared  for  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters. 

The  report,  entitled  “A 
Quantitative  Analysis  of  the 
Price  Effects  of  Joint  Mass 
Communication  Media  Owner¬ 
ship”,  was  prepared  for  NAB 
by  Resource  Management  Cor¬ 
poration.  It  will  be  submitted 
to  the  F'ederal  Communications 
Commission  as  NAB’s  response 
to  the  FCC’s  proposed  rules 
that  would  bar  joint  ownership 
of  daily  newspapers,  television 
and  radio  stations  in  the  same 
market. 

A  major  argument  advanced 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  one- 
to-a-market  rule  is  that  owner¬ 
ship  of  more  than  one  local  me¬ 
dia  results  in  higher  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing  markets. 

After  a  study  of  546  televi¬ 
sion  stations  and  357  daily 
newspapers,  the  NAB  suney 
found  ‘‘no  evidence  that  joint 
media  ownership  leads  to  sig¬ 
nificant  differential  price  ef¬ 
fects  in  either  the  national  tv 
advertising  or  the  national 
newspaper  advertising  mar¬ 
kets.” 

“The  issue  of  whether  joint 
ownership  of  newspapers  and 
television  stations  is  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  must  be  decided  on 
grounds  other  than  the  sup¬ 
posed  effect  on  advertising 
rates,”  the  report  asserted. 

Newspaper  circulation  and 
the  size  of  television  audiences 
are  substantial  factors  in  de¬ 
termining  advertising  rates, 
the  survey  stated,  taking  a  po¬ 
sition  directly  opposed  to  that 
of  a  1969  study  by  Stanford 
University  Research  Center  on 
the  price  effects  of  joint  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  mass  media.  The 
Stanford  study  did  not  take 
circulation  and  size  of  audi¬ 
ences  into  consideration  in 
finding  that  joint  ownership  did 
affect  advertising  rates. 

Other  conclusions 

Among  other  conclusions  of 
the  NAB  study  are: 

Advertising  rates  of  network 
owned  and  operated  stations 
are  lower  than  those  of  other 
stations  in  a  market,  but  this 
does  not  cause  non-network 
owned  and  operated  stations  to 
reduce  their  rates. 


Newspaper  group  and  radio- 
television  group  ownership  does 
not  cause  significant  price  ef¬ 
fects  on  national  ad  rates. 

There  are  no  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  in  national  advertising 
rates  between  newspapers  and 
television  stations  under  joint 
ownership  and  those  not  under 
joint  ownership. 

According  to  the  surx-ey 
there  are  96  newspaper-televi¬ 
sion  combinations  and  156  news¬ 
paper-radio  combinations  in 
the  United  States. 

• 

18th  annual  report 
on  Milwaukee  market 

The  48th  annual  edition  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  for  1971,  a  look 
at  the  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  buying  habits, 
was  released  this  week  by  the 
Journal  Company. 

The  Journal’s  Consumer  An¬ 
alysis  reports  purchases  by  the 
four-county  metropolitan  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  435,100  households  of 
more  than  200  product  cate¬ 
gories.  It  is  based  on  a  sample 
of  3,124  families. 


AEJ  seeks  help 
for  minorities 
study  program 

Funds  and  job  pledges  are 
being  sought  for  the  second 
AEJ  (Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism)  Summer 
Internship  Program  for  Minor¬ 
ities.  The  10-week  work-study 
program  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  July  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  Students  work  at  a  news 
or  public  relations  job  five  days 
a  week  and  take  a  course 
(“Journalism  and  Minorities”), 
during  the  evening  at  New 
York  University’s  Washington 
Square  campus,  in  Greenwich 
Village. 

Dr.  Lionel  C.  Barrow'  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  AEJ  Minority 
Education  Committee,  said  the 
AEJ  was  seeking  from  15  to 
25  jobs  and  $15,000  in  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  program.  As 
of  March  1,  six  job  pledges 
and  about  $2,500  in  contribu¬ 
tions  had  been  received.  Orga¬ 
nizations  w'hich  have  already 
indicated  their  intent  to  sup- 
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port  the  1971  program  include 
Dow  Jones  &  Company,  the 
New  York  Times,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  the  Jersey  Journal  and 
Redhook. 

From  .Southern  colleges 

Last  year  17  students,  most 
of  w'hom  were  from  black  col¬ 
leges  in  the  South,  took  part 
in  the  program  which  was 
financed  by  30  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  corporations  and  individu¬ 
als.  Last  year’s  course  was 
taught  by  Prof.  Mike  Stein, 
chairman  of  NYU’s  Department 
of  Journalism,  and  Tom  John¬ 
son,  New  York  Times  reporter. 
Recruiting  and  job  location  was 
handled  by  the  Communications 
Skills  Bank  for  Minoritites, 
New'  York  Urban  Coalition. 

The  AEJ  is  also  seeking  con¬ 
tributions  to  its  scholarship 
fund  for  minority  students.  Do¬ 
nations  for  either  the  AEJ 
Summer  Program  or  the  Schol¬ 
arship  Fund  should  be  sent  to 
Prof.  Harold  W.  Wilson,  trea¬ 
surer,  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism,  201  Murphy 
Hall,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55455. 
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Editor  counts  saving 
in  transmitting  copy 


The  Honolulu  Advertiser  ex¬ 
panded  its  coverage  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hawaii  games  in  the 
NIT  basketball  tournament  in 
New  York  by  moving  copy 
through  use  of  a  pair  of  office 
machines. 

The  Advertiser  uses  Xerox 
400  Telecopiers,  lightweight, 
portable  facsimile  machines. 
Sports  editor  Hal  Wood  carried 
one  of  the  Telecopiers  in  a  suit¬ 
case-styled  case  when  he  and 
cartoonist  Harry  Lyons  accom¬ 
panied  the  Rainbow  team  to  New 
York.  The  other  remained  in  the 
office. 

The  machines  transmitted 
Wood’s  typewritten  copy  and 
Lyons’  sketches  over  7,.o00  miles 
of  long  distance  telephone  cir¬ 
cuits.  The  whole  operation  went 
off  without  a  hitch. 

More  ••overage 

“The  system  resulted  in  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  transmission 
costs,’’  said  Buck  Buchwach, 
managing  editor  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser.  “We  reinvested  the  savings 
in  far  more  comprehensive  cover¬ 
age  than  would  have  been  prac¬ 
tical  for  us  otherwise.” 

Lyons’  cartoons  were  trans¬ 
mitted  in  black-and-white,  but 
the  paper’s  artists  produced 
overlays  to  add  color  nearly 
every  day. 

Buchwach  said,  “we’re  looking 
into  every  possible  application 
of  the  machines  in  our  regular 
news  coverage. 

“One  thing  that  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  important  to  us  here  in 
Hawaii  has  been  the  simplicity 


and  the  certainty  of  the  trans¬ 
mission. 

“We’ve  eliminated  all  the 
problems  of  routing  and  relay¬ 
ing  that  have  plagued  us  in 
covering  Mainland  stories  in 
the  past  because  of  the  need  to 
go  through  two  or  more  commu¬ 
nications  companies  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  domestic  and 
overseas  tariffs. 

“With  this,  the  moment  a 
transmission  is  ended.  Wood  can 
pick  up  his  phone,  talk  to  a 
staffer  in  the  office,  and  be  sure 
all  copy  has  been  received  satis¬ 
factorily.” 

One  of  the  next  trials  of  the 
machines,  Buchwach  said,  will 
be  in  moving  copy  from  other 
islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group. 

Bureaus  on  three  islands  now 
are  linked  to  the  Adverti.ser  city 
room  by  teleprinters. 

“But  a  correspondent  may  be 
covering  a  convention  or  a  con¬ 
ference  40  or  50  miles  from  his 
office.  He  now  must  either  drive 
back  or  dictate  his  story  by 
phone,  tying  up  a  rewrite  man 
in  the  office  and  chancing 
/nisunderstandings,  misspelled 
names,  and  all  the  rest. 

“With  a  portable  typewriter 
and  one  of  these  machines,  he’d 
have  his  bureau  with  him 
wherever  there  is  a  telephone,” 
Buchwach  said. 

“Honolulu’s  new  50,000-seat 
sports  stadium  will  be  built 
about  12  miles  from  our  office. 
When  it’s  completed  in  late  1972, 
there’s  little  doubt  we’ll  send  all 
our  stories  from  there  on  a 
Telecopier.” 


"NOW  LEASING,"  an  apartment  living  guide  published  last  No¬ 
vember  by  the  Orlando  Sentinel  as  part  of  its  Mailaway  edition, 
was  voted  Best  Special  Section  for  1970  in  Southern  competition. 
Holding  trophy  are  Robert  MacLeish,  right,  classified  advertising 
manager,  and  John  Burke,  assistant.  "Now  Leasing"  was  an  offset 
tabloid  publication  which  depicted  amenities  of  apartment  living 
in  the  Orlando  Area. 
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that  ounce  of 
prevention  .  . 


worth  more  than  pounding  on  bolted  doors 
later  .  .  .  vigil  .  .  .  now 


For  over  12  years  .  .  .  the  Center  has  probed  thousands 
of  major  newspapers,  professional  journals,  periodicals, 
and  confidential  bulletins  ...  to  ascertain  what  govern¬ 
ment,  society  or  the  media  do  to  affect  the  content  and 
movement  of  information  ...  to  report  to  you  regu¬ 
larly  via 


The  FOl  Digest:  a  bi-monthly  8  page  bulletin 

The  Center  Report:  printed  twice  a  month 

The  Archibald  Newsletter:  a  report  from  Washington 


Hours  of  reading  .  .  .  researching  .  .  .  probing 
are  condensed  in  these  publications.  JUST  $5  PER 
YEAR. 


SUBSCRffiE  NOW! 

FREEDOM  OF 

INFORMATION  CENTER 

BOX  8S8*<OLUMBIA,  MO*  6S201 
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ELVIERETTA  WALKER,  women'* 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  Journal, 
performed  the  hat  trick  when  she 
placed  first  for  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  year  in  the  annual  com¬ 
petition  of  the  Men's  Fashion  As¬ 
sociation  and  Men's  Wear  Re¬ 
tailers  of  America  for  reporting 
of  men's  fashion  news.  Elvieretta 
was  presented  with  her  third 
"Lulu"  statue,  retiring  her  from 
competition  in  this  category. 

+  »  ♦ 

Rich.^rd  F.  Kennedy  has 
been  named  associate  publisher 
of  the  Xeu's-Siin  (formerly 
known  as  the  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
Xews-Sun) .  Kennedy,  whose 
father  was  for  years  managing 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  served 
from  1959  to  1970,  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher  under  the  late 
F.  Ward  .Just. 

*  ♦  • 

Robert  J.  Bagno,  has  joined 
the  Xeir  York  Tiniea  as  a  sales¬ 
man  in  their  Detroit  advertising 
office. 

»  ♦  • 

Barney  W.  Broiles — elected 
president  of  the  Progress  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  .Jacksonville,  Fla., 
succeeding  his  father  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  company,  which  publishes 
three  weeklies. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Ann  V.  Dvlye,  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the 
Walden  Printing  Co.  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Walden  (N.Y.) 
Citizen  Herald,  a  weekly — elect¬ 
ed  to  the  boiard  of  directors  of 


the  New  York  Press  As.sociation. 
Jt  is  the  first  time  in  the  119 
years  of  NYPA  that  a  woman 
has  made  the  board. 

*  4c 

Robert  M.  Auman,  former 
staff  writer  for  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Xews  and  until  recently 
a  special  assistant  to  N.C.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Robert  W.  Scott  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  administrative  assistant  to 
Roy  S.  Park,  president  of  Park 
Broadcasting  Inc. 

4c  *  * 

Richard  M.  Daniels,  reporter 
for  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Trib- 
nne,  to  staff,  San  Diego  Union 
as  real  estate  and  building 
writer. 

*  4<  « 

Don  Krohn,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wisconsin  Rap¬ 
ids  (Wis.)  Daily  Tribune  — 
now  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Nekoosa  Edwards  Pa¬ 
per  Company. 

*  *  .<< 

Stephen  B.  Moore — trans¬ 
ferred  from  Fresno,  Calif,  to 
Fargo,  No.  Dak.  as  Associated 
Press  correspondent.  William 
R.  Martin — promoted  to  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Fresno.  Arlan 
A.  ScHLAGEL,  formerly  at 
Fargo — named  regional  mem- 
liership  executive  at  Minneapo¬ 
lis. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

S.  Archie  Holdridge,  farm 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Con- 
rant,  and  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of 
America — recipient  of  Conser¬ 
vationist  of  Year  Award  by 
Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  Soil 
and  Conservation  District. 

4c  4c  * 

Celia  Ci  rrin,  formerly  with 
the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East 
Oregonian  and  a  four-year  re¬ 
cipient  of  that  daily’s  tuition 
scholarship,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Harvard  School 
of  Business  weekly  newspaper, 
Harbiis.  She  is  the  first  woman 
to  win  that  post. 


news-people 

Syracuse  newspapers 
combine  ad  staffs 


Appointment  of  three  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Syracuse  Newspa¬ 
pers  has  been  announced  by  Ste¬ 
phen  Rogers,  publisher. 

At  the  same  time  Rogers  said 
the  advertising  staffs  of  the  two 
newspapers  have  been  combined 
to  better  serve  the  business  com¬ 
munity  of  Syracuse  and  the 
Central  New  York  region. 

Carl  J.  Sweeney  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Herald-Journal  and 
Herald-Anterican. 

Allan  A.  Kier  remains  as  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Post-Standard  and  assumes  ad¬ 
ditional  duties  as  manager  of 
zoned  advertising  for  that  news¬ 
paper. 

Roy  Stryker  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  manager  of  general 
advertising  for  the  newspapers. 

Sweeney  has  spent  his  entire 
business  career  with  The  Her¬ 
ald-Journal.  After  graduation, 
he  joined  The  Herald-Journal 
in  1959  as  a  trainee  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  department.  He  later  ad¬ 
vanced  to  salesman  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  and 
then  to  the  display  advertising 
staff.  Two  years  ago  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  rotogravure  advertising 
manager. 

Kier  became  associated  with 
the  Herald-Journal  in  1943  in 
the  mailing  department  and 
later  was  a  junior  district  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  In  1948  he  was 
transferred  to  the  classified 
sales  staff  and  eight  years  later 
became  a  member  of  the  retail 
advertising  staff. 

Kier  was  appointed  as  the 
Post-Standard’s  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  in  1963. 


Stryker  has  had  a  long  career 
in  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  He  started  in  1933  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Evening  Tribune,  in  his  native 
Homell,  and  later  was  engaged 
in  sales  promotion  activities 
with  Beechnut  Packing  Co.  and 
Lever  Brothers. 

He  came  to  the  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  in  1941  as  a  classified  adver¬ 
tising  salesman. 

4e  «  * 

John  W.  Jarrell  will  retire 
May  1  after  serving  more  than 
25  years  as  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  With  his  wife, 
Jarrell,  who  was  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  International 
News  Service,  will  move  to 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.  He  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  Darwin  R.  Olof- 
SON,  a  member  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  Washington  bureau  since 
1950. 

4c  *  4c 

Ch.arles  Rabb,  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  National  Jour¬ 
nal  as  law  and  justice  reporter. 
Rabb  is  a  former  legislative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Representative  Don¬ 
ald  J.  Irwin  of  Connecticut  and 
former  reporter  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Povlitz  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Spinal  Column,  25,000-circula¬ 
tion  weekly,  circulating 
throughout  West  Oakland 
County,  Michigan.  He  has  been 
editor  of  the  Southfield  News 
&  Observer. 
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AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20C36  •  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower,  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  S(feet,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St.,  94104  •  (415)392-5671 


BrokBTS  of  NEWSPAPER,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties. 


Redistricting 

U.  S.  House  Of  Representatives 

At  least  41  states  must  redraw  lines  tor  House  districts 
before  the  1972  elections.  On  March  26  CQ  mailed  to 
subscribers  a  44-page  special  report  with  a  state-by- 
state  study  of  census  figures,  maps,  district  lines  and 
their  political  implications. 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

1735  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006  202-296-6800 
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DEWITT  H.  SCOTT,  formerly  a$- 
tisfanf  managing  editor  of  the 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record,  has 
become  executive  editor  of  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express.  Ha  is  a 
former  ME  of  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.) 
Herald  Statesman  and  Paterson 
(N.J.)  Morning  Call. 

♦  *  * 

Kknneth  D.  Zumwalt,  56, 
publisher  of  the  Borrego  (Cal.) 
Sun,  a  Copley  Press  bi-weekly, 
and  Ellsworth  E.  Zaiim,  40, 
news  editor,  were  named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editors  of  the 
San  Diego  Union.  Phil  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  44,  remains  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  for 
production,  while  Zumwalt  will 
be  responsible  for  the  Sunday 
newspaper,  and  Zahm  will  fill 
the  newly  created  post  of  as¬ 
sistant  m.e.  for  new^s.  Charles 
W.  Ross,  45,  politics  writer, 
was  appointed  city  editor. 
Baker  Conrad,  51,  moves  from 
city  editor  to  the  office  of  edi¬ 
torial  services  of  the  Union  and 
the  San  Diego  Evening  Trib¬ 
une.  Chafin  Wallace,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  city  editor,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  to  the  editor. 
Alfred  Jacoby,  43,  Sunday 
editor,  w'as  named  entertain¬ 
ment  editor.  Allan  Palmer, 
54,  features  editor,  will  hold 
the  dual  posts  of  Borrego  Sun 
publisher  and  letters  editor  of 
the  Union.  Eugene  B.  Cie- 
CHANOWSKi,  42,  was  promoted 
from  assistant  news  editor  to 
news  editor. 

^ 

Lawrence  H.  Gilligan  — 
appointed  electronic  data  proc¬ 
essing  manager  for  the  Detroit 
News.  Prior  to  joining  the 
News,  Gilligan  was  data  proc¬ 
essing  manager  for  Rinshed- 
Mason  Co.  when  they  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  Inmont  Corporation 
in  1966. 
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Binion  will  plan 
future  Chronicle 

W.  Clayte  Binion,  managing 
editor  of  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle  since  1965,  has  been  given 
a  new  assignment  to  plan 
ahead  for  the  news-editorial 
product.  His  new  title  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  planning-develop¬ 
ment. 

Chronicle  publisher  J.  H. 
Creekmore  said  Binion  was 
“the  ideal  man”  to  plot  the 
newspaper’s  future  in  keeping 
with  the  expansion  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  physical 
plant.  Binion  has  worked  for 
the  Chronicle  since  1949. 

Named  managing  editor  is 
Donald  G.  Pickels,  who  joined 
the  staff  in  1958  and  has  been 
Binion’s  assistant  in  charge  of 
news  since  1966.  He  worked  for 
the  San  Antonio  Light  before 
joining  the  Chronicle. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Bette  Kerr — promoted 
from  supervisor  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Stm.  John 
R.  Ricketson— to  the  Ocala 
Star-Bulletin  as  advertising 
manager. 

♦  *  » 

Charles  A.  McWilliams, 

publisher  of  newspapers  in 
Broken  Arrow,  Bixby,  Jenks 

and  Tulsa,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Oklahoma  Crime 
Commission  by  Governor  David 
Hall. 

4c  >(e 

Lawrence  K.  Altman,  New 
York  Times  —  winner  of  a 
$1,000  prize  in  the  Claude  Ber¬ 
nard  science  journalism  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  National  Society 
for  Medical  Research. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ben  a.  Franklin,  New 
York  Times  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  member  —  the  first  W.  D. 
Weatherford  Aw'ard  ($500)  for 
his  coverage  of  Appalachia. 

«  4c  4c 

Philip  Gary  Warner,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  now  assistant 
attorney  general  of  Texas,  will 
become  assistant  to  the  editor 
(Everett  D.  Collier)  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  on  April 
12. 

4:  4c  ♦ 

Peter  Bunzel,  formerly 
with  the  New  Yorker  and  Life 
— named  editor  of  West,  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  succeeding  Marshall 
Lumsden.  Bunzel’s  career  be¬ 
gan  with  the  Edgartown 
(Mass.)  Vineyard  Gazette. 
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AKRON'S  CHALLENGE— The  Press  Club  of  Akron,  Ohio,  leys 
claim  to  having  the  most  attractive  Board  of  Governors  of  any 
press  club.  Here's  its  evidence.  From  left:  Marie  Covington,  Rubber 
World  magazine;  Janis  Froelich,  Akron  Beacon  Journal;  Joan  Rice, 
Beacon  Journal,  and  Joyce  Lagios,  WAKR  public  relations.  Presi¬ 
dent  Jerry  Healey  of  WAKR  said  the  four  governors  were  selected 
for  their  abilities;  beauty  was  a  bonus. 


Flint  promoted 
to  national  sales 

David  Flint  has  been  named 
national  sales  manager  of 
Flint  Ink  Co.  Flint,  who  is  a 
grandson  of  the  firm’s  founder, 
has  been  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office. 

William  Greer  has  been 
transferred  to  New  York  as 
branch  manager,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  factory  in 
Lodi,  N.J.  Lloyd  Baker  suc¬ 
ceeds  Flint  as  manager  in  San 
Francisco.  Gerald  Zonkle  was 
named  sales  manager  in  De¬ 
troit. 

The  firm  said  M.  C.  Pintard 
will  now  concentrate  on  Flint’s 
new^spaper  ink  business. 

♦  *  * 

David  P.  Jackson,  general 
manager/production  for  the 
Republican  Journal  and  George 
W.  Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
National  Fisherman  —  elected 
vicepresidents  of  Journal  Pub¬ 
lications  of  Belfast  and  Cam¬ 
den,  Maine. 

4c  ♦  * 

G.  Chester  Wood — promoted 
to  manager  of  the  stereotype 
department  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  Publishing  Company. 

4c  *  4c 

James  E.  Clayton,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Washington  Post 
— ^w'inner  of  the  Worth  Bing¬ 
ham  Prize  ($1,000)  for  1970 
for  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
nomination  of  G.  Harrold 

Carswell  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


Husband  and  wife 
team  retires 

Lawrence  D.  Gasser,  who  on 
March  14  completed  57  years 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger 
and  Inquirer  is  planning  to  re¬ 
tire  April  6 — along  with  his 
co-worker  and  wife  of  49  years, 
Bernyce,  w'ho  for  the  past  28 
years  has  served  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  wire  editor. 

The  73-year  old  newsman 
since  1925  has  conducted  a  fea¬ 
ture,  “Birdie’s  Breezy  Bits”  in 
the  Sunday  newspaper.  Most 
of  the  readers  know  him  by  his 
nickname  “Birdie”. 

His  wife  started  as  proof 
reader  in  1943.  After  a  week 
she  was  made  dayside  wire  edi¬ 
tor,  a  position  she  has  since 
held. 
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News  people 

(continued  from  page  2‘A) 


David  Lawrence  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Palm  Peach 
Pofit,  will  join  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  Sews  as  assistant  to  the 
editor  on  April  26.  He  will  re¬ 
port  to  Rolke  Neill.  Lawrence 
has  lieen  managing  editor  of 
the  Cox-owned  Palm  Beach  pa- 
jier  since  July,  11)69.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Florida  in  196:i  and  he  was 
with  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
from  196.‘1  to  1967,  the  HVos//- 
ingtou  Post  from  1967  to  1969. 
*  *  * 

J.  Robert  Penick  has  been 
named  UPPs  regional  execu¬ 
tive  for  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  and  William  Terry 
Wooten  has  been  appointed 
Virginia  news  manager  at 
Richmond.  Wooten  succeeds 
Donald  A.  Davis,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  New  York 
headquarters. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Kemper  Vaughn  has  joined 
the  Gaithersburg  (Md.)  Ga¬ 
zette  from  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

•  *  « 

Glenn  R.  German  and  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Myres  have  been 
awarded  new  titles  at  the  El 
Dorado  (Kan.)  Times.  German, 
advertising  manager,  has  the 
added  title  of  business  manager 
and  Myres  has  been  made 
graphic  arts  director. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Irving  H.  Siie.-ir,  who  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the 


Peabody  (Mass.)  Times  for 
two  years  is  now  managing 
editor  of  the  Peabody  (Mass.) 
Times  and  the  Bei'erly  (Mass.) 
Times,  two  of  the  four  news¬ 
papers  owned  by  Essex  County 
Newspapers,  Inc.  Philip  L. 
Weld,  Jr.,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Beverly  Times  is 
now  the  editor  of  the  Peabody 
Times  and  the  Beverly  Times. 
*  *  * 

Robert  Bentley,  managing 
editor  of  today  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cape  Kennedy  area 
morning  daily. 

♦  ♦  * 

Henry  Kaufmann,  formerly 
with  the  San  Francisco  Sews- 
Call  Bulletin;  Richard  M. 
MacDougall,  previously  with 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
and  William  R.  Kenworthy, 
a  former  San  Ft'ancisco  Chron¬ 
icle  ad  salesman  have  joined 
the  retail  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing 
Co.  James  K.  Carden,  a  for¬ 
mer  Chronicle  classified  man¬ 
ager,  and  Harold  Schaefi®, 
recently  retired  from  SFNPC. 
♦  *  * 

Vern  Smith,  reporter  for 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  —  to 
the  Detroit  bureau  of  News¬ 
week  magazine.  Preston  Reese, 
Press-Telegram  copy  boy — pro¬ 
moted  to  l  eporter. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Gilbert  Bailey,  contributing 
editor  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram — first  place  award  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Press  Club  for 
a  series  of  stories  on  air  pollu¬ 
tion  that  exposed  the  failure  of 
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Los  Angeles  County  attempts 

to  control  smog. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ted  Risen  hoover,  publisher 
of  the  Tahlequah  (Okla.)  Pic- 
torval-Press,  has  been  named 
by  Governor  Hall  to  the  new 
State  Crime  Commission. 

*  ♦  * 

Rob™t  H.  Breeden,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  four  Arkansas  news¬ 
papers — in  Russelville,  Paris, 
Greenwood  and  Charleston — 
has  been  named  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  office  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

*  ♦  * 

Osborn  Elliot,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Newsweek,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  additional  po¬ 
sition  of  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Newsweek, 
Inc.,  succeeding  Gibson  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  who  has  been  named 

vicechairman  of  the  board  and 
chairman  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee.  L.  L.  Callaway,  Jr., 
is  relinquishing  his  duties  as 
vicechairman  and  is  assuming 
new  staff  functions  as  a  senior 
adviser. 

4c  *  * 

George  Biggers  III — named 
editor  of  the  Shades  Valley 
(Ala.)  Sun  and  a  vicepresident 
of  Cook  Publications,  a  division 
of  Sun  Papers,  Inc.,  Raymond 
E.  Martin  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  Pat  Richard¬ 
son  was  appointed  women’s 
editor. 

»  *  * 

John  Thurman,  manager  of 
the  chain  store  and  specialty 
shops  division  —  promoted  to 
manager  of  operations  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune /Chicago  To¬ 
day  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Thomas  Burns  Jr.,  divi¬ 
sion  sales  manager  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  ad  department  succeeds 
Thurman. 

*  « 

Carl  West,  chief  of  the 
Kentucky  Post's  Frankfort  bu¬ 
reau  the  last  two  years — named 
to  succeed  Arlo  T.  Wagner  as 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  newspaper.  David  W. 
Brown,  local  staff  member  — 
promoted  to  Frankfurt  bureau 
manager.  Both  newsmen  w'ere 
named  this  year  as  winners  of 
Meeman  Conservation  Aw'ards 
for  their  part  in  a  team  effort 
to  clean  up  the  Licking  River. 
Wagner  has  resigned  as  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  to  become 
administrative  assistant  to  an 
Ohio  Congressman. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Carol  Deegan,  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  AP  bureau — to  AP 
bureau  at  New  Orleans. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Tom  J.  Hardin  —  from  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  the  Dallas 
Cowboys  to  business  manager 
of  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily 
Town  Talk.  He  has  been  a 


member  of  the  board  of  Mc¬ 
Cormick  &  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Town  Talk,  for  five  years. 
George  B.  Marshall,  business 
manager  for  10  years,  contin¬ 
ues  in  his  capacities  as  comp¬ 
troller,  consultant  and  assistant 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  coi*- 
poration. 

Sii  * 

Hubbard  Keavy  has  resigned 
as  executive  editor  of  the  La- 
guna  Beach  (Calif.)  Ncic.'?- 
Post  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
newspaper  syndicated  feature. 
Good  News  From  Everyw'here. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Elizabeth  R.  Bass  —  named 
the  first  w’oman  editor-in-chief 
of  Cornell  University’s  Daily 
Sun  newspaper  in  its  91-year 
history. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Peter  C.  Wolf,  from  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  and 

former  suburban  editor  to  news 

editor,  the  weekly  Portland 
(Ore.)  Press.  Vashti  McKen¬ 
zie,  former  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  health,  education  and 
welfare  assistant  editor,  to  spe¬ 
cial  projects  writer.  Paul  D. 
Sandro,  U.S.  Navy  Lt.  (j.g.), 
to  copy  editor.  David  M.  Fis- 
KUM,  1969-70  Seattle  Pacific 
College  Falcon  editor,  to  sports 
editor. 

>K  *  « 

Donald  A.  Morris,  one  time 
copy  boy  for  the  Detroit  Times 
(1952-55)  later  reporter,  then 
education  writer  (1957-60)  will 
become  vicepresident  for  de¬ 
velopment  and  public  relations 
of  Hobart  and  W’illiam  Smith 
Colleges,  Geneva,  N.Y.  effec¬ 
tive  July  1.  He  is  currently 
manager.  Metropolitan  Detroit 
Development  Program,  De¬ 
velopment  Office,  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

4c  4:  4c 

Dennis  Duggan  has  been 
named  New  York  Bureau  Chief 
of  Newsday,  the  Long  Island 
new'spaper. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  G.  Barnard,  poli¬ 
tics  reporter,  appointed  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  Associate  Editor 
Eugene  Maeroff  has  left  to 
cover  education  for  the  Ne\v 
York  Times.  Replacing  Bar¬ 
nard  w'ill  be  Robert  W.  Bur¬ 
dock,  metropolitan  editor.  Mar¬ 
vin  M.  Greene,  assistant  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  will  take  a  newly 
created  position  as  graphics 
editor.  He  will  direct  the  pic¬ 
ture  desk  and  the  photography 
and  editorial  art  departments. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Kerr,  drama  critic  for 
the  Neiv  York  Times  and  his 
wife,  Jean,  a  plajov'clght  and 
author,  have  been  awarded  the 
1971  Laetare  Medal  by  Notre 
Dame  University. 
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DIRECTORY  Of  PRESS  CONTACTS 


PR/INDEX  is  a  regular  E&P  feature  appearing  in  the 
first  issue  of  each  month.  Listings  are  published  as 
advertising  by  the  companies  and  organizations  listed. 


If  you  mail  press  contact  lists  to  newspapers,  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  belongs  in  PR/INDEX.  Write  for  your  com¬ 
plete  PR/INDEX  kit,  or  use  coupon  to  order  your  listing. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


BEEF  CATTLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings, 
4x5  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8x10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 


AIRLINES 


ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES— Major  airline  serving 
106  cities  in  17  states  and  Toronto,  Canada. 
Photos.  B&W  and  color,  on  request.  Ready  to 
assist  in  feature  development,  hard  news  gather¬ 
ing,  TV  and  Radio  spots.  Jack  King,  vice  presi¬ 
dent — Public  Affairs;  Dave  Shipley,  director — 
Public  Relations;  Pete  Wasoner,  manager — 
News  Bureau;  c/o  Allegheny  Airlines,  Washing¬ 
ton  National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 
202/347-9660 


HOUSING:  MANUFACTURED 


I  FACTS.  PHOTOS.  NEWS  FEATURES  on  mobile 
j  and  modular  housing  which  provided  67%  of 
all  home  sales  under  $25,000  iast  yr.  Up  date 
your  knowledge:  Write  Jerry  Bagley,  PR  Direc¬ 
tor,  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Assn.,  6650 
Northwest  Hwy.,  Chicago,  III.  60631. 


INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
!  of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 

I  Institute:  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 

!  defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence.  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


ROYAL-GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— 
For  Information  on  personal  and  commercial 
property  and  casualty  coverages  and  services 
here  and  abroad.  Contact:  Robert  W.  Kirsch- 
baum.  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Robert  H.  Prall,  Manager,  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Marjorie  Black,  Public  Relations  Rep¬ 
resentative,  150  William  Street,  New  York 
10038.  Telephone:  (212)  732-8400. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CONSUMER  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Holland.  Press  releases  and  8x10  B-W 
photos  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Products  are 
designed  specifically  for  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  These  releases  and  special 
press  articles  are  written  for  new  product 
columns,  features,  featurettes  and/or  fillers  in 
all  communications  media.  Write  or  call.  Pub¬ 
licity  Department,  Netherlands  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020:  Phone  (212)  246-1429. 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


CORPORATE  RESPONSIBILITY 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY— For  reports  on 
social  responsibility  and/or  environment  con¬ 
trol  activities  of  this  photographic  and  chemical 
manufacturing  company,  contact  Corporate  In¬ 
formation  Department,  343  State  Street,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.Y.  14650,  (716)  325-2000. 


EDP-COMPUTER 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION— In¬ 
formation  on  small-,  medium-,  and  large-scale 
digital  computers  and  electronic  circuit  modules, 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  automation.  Con¬ 
tact  Mark  NIgberg,  manager,  pubPc  relations. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  146  Main  Street, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  Phone  (617)  897-5111. 


ELECTRONICS 


LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  in  subscription  TV  and 
consumer  electronics:  color  TV,  stereo,  research.  i 
Press  releases,  background  fact  sheets,  8x10  B/W  j 
photos,  transparencies  upon  request.  Other  | 
background  on  hearing  aids,  FM  broadcasting, 

TV  and  radio  products  for  the  home  and  out-  I 
doors.  Write  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  1900  N.  Austin  Avenue, 
Chicago— 60639,  or  call  312-745-5035. 
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RICHARD  J.  LAKUS  has  been 
named  circulation  director  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Gordon  A. 
O'Brien,  general  manager  of  the 
newspapers.  Lakus  was  appointed 
city  circulation  manager  in  June, 
1969.  He  retains  that  title  and 
responsibilities  in  addition  to  his 
new  duties. 


Saturday  paper 
mail  is  assured 


Saturday  delivery’  of  news¬ 
papers  will  be  continued,  Post¬ 
master  General  Blount  has  ad¬ 
vised  Stanford  Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

“In  our  program  for  Saturday 
mail  service,”  Blount  wrote,  “it 
is  intended  that  delivery  of  first- 
class  mail,  newspapers,  and  mail 
of  other  classes  on  rural  routes 
will  be  on  a  Monday-through- 
Saturday  schedule. 

“We  do  not  contemplate  any 
curtailment  of  newspaper  de¬ 
liveries  on  Saturday  nor  will 
rural  deliveries  in  general  be 
curtailed.” 

Blount  added  that  some  ad- 


Competiiig  papers 
all  in  same  rack 

Cooperative  news  media  vend¬ 
ing  racks  have  been  introduced 
on  the  intersections  of  each 
of  three  major  downtown 
thoroughfares  in  Denver.  Some 
racks  carry  both  the  Denver 
Post  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Xeirs,  also  Cervi’s  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Journal  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Others  carry 
only  the  two  Denver  dailies. 

“I  think  the  cooperative  vend¬ 
ing  racks  are  an  excellent  idea 
and  certainly  a  visual  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  city  streets,”  said 
Howard  Hosek,  Denver  Post  cir- 


READ  IT  AND  REAP — A  newspaper  disposal  service  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News  which  operates  a  specially- 
designed  pickup  trailer.  Proceeds  from  sale  of  the  old  papers  go  to 
the  cty's  Environmental  Action  Committee. 


culation  director.  “We’re  pleased 
to  cooperate  in  this  endeavor  to 
help  beautify  the  downtown 
area,”  he  added. 

Designers  and  planners  from 
Denver’s  Traffic  Engineering 
and  Planning  Office  designed 
the  units  which  were  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Kasper  Wire 
Works,  Shiner,  Texas. 

• 

Beck’s  newspapers 
taken  under  lease 

Mid  America  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany’,  based  in  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  has  announced  it  is 
leasing  the  Beck  newspapers, 
which  include  the  Spencer  Daily 
Reporter  and  Sunday  Times, 
the  Estherville  Daily  News  and 
three  weeklies. 

David  E.  Archie  of  Des 
Moines,  president  of  Mid  Amer¬ 
ica,  said  W.  E.  Beck  Jr.,  of 
Spirit  Lake,  will  receive  a  sal¬ 
ary  as  an  executive  and  also 
monthly  rental  or  lease  fee.  The 
arrangement  is  for  10  years  and 
includes  commercial  printing 
operations. 

New  date  for  debut 

The  New  York  American,  a 


Boaz  ami  CWO&O  named 
by  Fentress  Group 

Forrest  K.  Boaz  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Texas  Fentress 
Group  of  Newspapers,  Inc., 
comprising  the  Austin  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Statesman,  the  Waco 
Neu's-Tribune  and  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Port  Arthur  News  and 
the  Lufkin  Neivs. 

Announcement  of  Boaz’  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made  by  H.  M. 
Fentress,  Chairman  of  Board 
of  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Frentress  said  Boaz’  duties 
will  include  the  managing  of 
sales  and  promotions,  and  of 
billing  and  collections,  in  the 
national  advertising  field. 

Fentress  also  announced  the 
naming  of  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  and  Ormsbee  as  new 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  of  Newspapers,  Inc.  The 
group  had  been  represented  by 
Branham-Moloney  Inc. 

Boaz  was  previously  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  general  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  the  Still¬ 
water  (Okla.)  News-Press, 
Tulsa  World  &  Tribune  and 
the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

He  was  manager  of  the  news- 


Review  of  magazines 
in  Washington  Post 

The  Washington  Post  is  now 
reviewing  magazines  on  a 
weekly  basis. 

“Some  of  the  best  journalism 
in  the  country  is  going  on  in 
magazines  and  we  are  probably 
the  only  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  closely  examining  the  field,” 
says  David  R.  Legge,  27,  the 
Post’s  magazine  critic. 

The  midweek  column  is  more 
consumer-oriented  than  the 
coverage  of  the  magazine  busi¬ 
ness  in  news  magazines,  al¬ 
though  there  will  be  occasional 
articles  about  behind-the-scenes 
activities. 

• 

Weidner  buys  paper 
in  upstate  New  York 

Mrs.  Ruth  Tefft  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  Ticon- 
deroga  (N.Y.)  Sentinel,  a 
weekly,  to  Kenneth  R.  Weidner, 
a  Michigan  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive.  Mrs.  Tefft  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  since  the 
death  of  her  husband,  John  B. 
Tefft,  in  March,  1965. 

Weidner  has  been  publisher 
of  the  Trenton  (Mich.)  Times 


justments  will  be  made  to  city 
delivery  routes,  in  the  interests 
of  efficiency,  but  they  will  not 
affect  daily  newspapers. 


projected  afternoon  tabloid 
which  has  been  in  preparation 
for  some  months,  has  announced 
a  new  publication  date,  April  26. 


paper  representative  firms  in 
their  Oklahoma  City  and  Dallas 
offices  for  Burke,  Kuipers  & 
Mahoney,  Jann  &  Kelley. 


in  a  Detroit  suburb  for  the  last 
eight  years.  He  was  business 
manager  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Daily  Times-Neivs. 


T»:  Mr.  National  Publisher 
Anywhere,  Domestic  or  Foreign 


INCREASE 

A  Wesfern  Service  Company  .  .  . 

•  Meeting  all  carriers 

•  Transfer  of  freight  to  local  mail 

•  Immediate  handling  on  arrival 

•  Daily  deliveries  to  addressees 

•  Daily  distribution  to  news  vendors 

(Los  Angeles  •  San  Diego  •  Beverly  Hills  •  Palm  Springs  •  Las  Vegas) 

AMERICAN  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY.  INC. 

1681 1  Prairie  Avenue,  Lawndale,  California 
213/542-6171  or  213/542-2825 


WHO’S  UP-TIGHT???? 

I  Not  me,  you  say.  We  wonder.  It  sort  of  looks  like  the  whole  world  is 
I  up-tight  most  days.  Remember  Lincoln’s  response  when  asked  why  two 
small  boys,  one  under  each  lanky  arm,  were  shrieking  -  “Their  problem  is 
like  the  world’s  -  I’ve  got  three  walnuts  and  each  wants  two.”  Well, 
America  has  lots  of  problems  but  there’s  one  thing  we  can  agree  on  -  a 
little  good  old  fashioned  patriotism  is  pretty  hard  to  argue  about  and  is 
mighty  good  for  the  soul.  So  why  not  make  1971  a  Red,  White  and  Blue 
flag  offering  year  —  the  greatest  friend-building  public  service  a  newspaper 
can  offer.  600  dailies  and  many  weeklies  can’t  be  wrong.  “The  Flag 
People”  make  it  easy  by  supplying  the  country’s  finest  flag  kit  for  home 
flying  in  the  best  cost  range  —  Valley  Forge’s  sewn  stripe  Pioneer  Flag  with 
all  accessories  -  Valley  Forge,  the  name  synonymous  with  the  history  of 
our  young  country  in  its  labor  throes  of  being  born.  Write  today  for  a  free 
sample  and  all  details  —  no  obligation. 

TAMM-VOGT  COMPANY,  “The  Flag  People”  ^  ^ 
2200  Olive  Street  —  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63103  ^ 
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Ad-ventures _ 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Briefs.  Legislation  that  will  place  a  ban  on  tobacco  and  alcohol 
advertising  in  British  Columbia  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Social  Credit  government  of  Premier  W.A.C.  Bennett.  Legislation 
introduced  March  26  includes  beers  and  wines  as  well  as  hard 
spirits,  and  applies  equally  to  all  media,  effective  September  1. 
Jim  Schatz,  president  of  the  B.C.  Weekly  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  said  liquor  ads  account  for  about  10%  of  the  average 
weekly  newspaper’s  revenue,  and  its  loss  could  put  a  number 
of  papers  in  “serious  trouble.”  Advertising  of  spirits  and  tobac¬ 
co  products  is  estimated  to  total  $3  million  annually  in  B.C., 
$1,472,240  on  liquor  ads  in  print  and  $1,489,983  for  tobacco  in 
all  media.  Newspapers  got  $941,314  of  the  liquor  ad  revenues 
last  year  with  the  balance  going  to  magazines.  Newspapers  got 
$404,651  of  the  tobacco  advertising  with  radio  getting  $434,977 ; 
tv,  $310,280;  magazines,  $101,4.36;  and  weekend  supplements  to 
newspapers,  $283,639.  An  e.stimated  $800,000  a  year  goes  to 
American  tv  stations  for  beer  and  wine  ads  that  are  then 
beamed  back  into  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Judging  from  a  report  by  James  C.  Bowling,  vicepresident, 
assistant  to  chairman,  director  corporate  affairs,  Philip  Morris 
Inc.  the  broadcast  ad  ban  in  the  U.S.  is  proving  beneficial  to 
the  cigarette  industry.  According  to  Bowling,  industry  cigar¬ 
ette  sales  rose  114  to  2%  in  the  first  quarter  of  1970.  At  Philip 
Morris,  he  said  unit  sales  for  all  brands  were  up  7*4%  for  the 
first  three  months  with  Marlboro  showing  a  gain  of  12%.  “This 
has  been  the  be.st  performance  in  our  history,”  Bowling  remarked 
at  a  special  conference  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANA,  4A’s  and  NRMA  last  week  where  he  appeared 
as  a  paneli.st.  Bowling  said  his  company  was  not  ready  yet  to 
make  a  cause  and  effect  claim  in  favor  of  print  ads  even  though 
sales  climbed  more  sharply  than  with  television  commercials. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  February  issue  of  Recruiting  Aids  News,  published  by 
the  Navy’s  recruiting  service,  called  attention  again  to  the  clas¬ 
sified  public  service  ad  idea.  The  Navy  said  the  San  Pedro 
(Calif.)  News  Pilot,  a  Copley  newspaper,  recently  ran  a  help 
wanted  ad  for  Navy  volunteers  at  no  co.st,  similar  to  the  one 
in  the  December  22  issue  of  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News.  The 
training  center  reported  to  have  received  280  plus  telephone  calls 
and  asked  that  the  public  service  ad  be  temporarily  pulled  until 
they  could  process  all  the  telephone  inquiries  they  had  already 
received  ...  A  plan  for  local  Army  recruiters  to  place  classified 
ads  in  Newspapers  on  a  paid  basis  is  one  of  the  ideas  being 
discussed  by  the  Army  recruiting  command  with  N.W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  the  agency  which  is  handling  the  $10,600,000  radio-tv  test 
campaign. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  new  position  of  food  store  advertising  sales  vicepresident 
at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  will  be  filled  by  Richar'l 
L.  Neale,  it  was  reported  by  Jack  Kauffman,  president.  Neale 
who  will  take  over  June  1  comes  to  the  Bureau  from  Parade 
where  he  has  been  vicepresident  for  marketing,  research  and 
promotion  since  September  1968.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Grocery 
Di.stribution  Study  and  Atlas  produced  by  Parade. 

"k  k  k 

Sixty-five  million  job  offers  will  appear  in  the  classified  ad 
pages  of  newspapers  in  the  next  12  months,  by  conservative 
estimate,  or  better  than  12  openings  for  every  unemployed  Amer¬ 
ican  today  seeking  work,  according  to  Andrew  L.  Lewis  Jr., 
president  of  Snelling  and  Snelling  Inc.,  employment  service. 
S&S’s  500  offices  spend  over  $5  million  in  classified  ads  each 
year  and  place  about  200,000  in  new  jobs,  he  said. 

k  k  k 

A  public  service  ad  campaign  with  total  production  costs  of 
$180  literally  drew  one  ton  of  mail  from  Memphis  area  residents 
protesting  North  Vietnamese  treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  The  8-week  ad  blitz,  heavily  supported  by  the  CowmerHal 
Appeal  and  Press  Scimitar,  was  coordinated  by  James  Lacey, 
I.  Walter  Thompson’s  account  representative  on  the  Memphis 
District  Ford  Dealer  Advertising  Fund  account.  Art  theme  of 
the  campaign,  depicting  a  shadowy  figure  of  a  dejected  soldier 
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behind  bamboo  bars,  was  designed  by  the  owner  of  a  local  art 
studio.  Finished  art  was  donated  by  Lake,  Spiro,  Shurman  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Nine  members  of  the  sponsoring  Memphis  Committee 
for  the  American  POW  took  the  500,000  pieces  of  mail  to  Paris 
for  delivery  to  the  North  Vietnam  Embassy,  who  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  delegation.  The  disappointed  residents  had  the  mail 
dumped  on  the  steps  of  the  embassy  in  protest. 

k  k  k 

Tonka  Toys  will  carry  its  product  quality  .story  to  ))aients  in 
1971  with  added  emphasis  on  newspaper  roto  advertising.  Color 
ads  are  scheduled  for  pre-Christmas  appearance  in  Sunday  mag¬ 
azines  of  16  newspapers.  This  will  mark  Tonka’s  first  extensive 
use  of  the  newspaper  medium.  Other  promotional  innovations 
for  Tonka’s  1971  marketing  program  include  a  greatly  expanded 
co-op  ad  program. 

k  k  k 

General  Electiic’s  Appliance  and  Television  Business  Group 
will  initiate  a  national,  consumer  advertising  program  in  April, 
called  “GE  National  Sale  Days”.  The  program  will  feature  full- 
page  color  ads  in  Life  and  Readers  Digest;  full  page  major 
market  newspapers  ads;  and  8-page  full-color  tab  section  backed 
up  by  14  network  tv  spots.  GE  dealers  will  be  able  to  use  local 
media,  customized  new’spaper  ads  for  tie-in  through  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Advertising  is  under  heavy  criticism  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  being  held  in  much  higher  regard  than 
it  was  20  years  ago.  Evidence  of  this  was  brought  out  by  Leo 
Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  who  noted  that  the  newly  revised 
Great  Soi'iet  Encyclopedia  now  defines  advertising  as  follows: 
The  popularization  of  goods  with  the  aim  of  selling  them,  the 
creation  of  demand  for  these  goods,  the  acquaintance  of  con¬ 
sumers  with  their  quality,  particular  features,  and  the  location 
of  their  sales,  and  explanation  of  the  metho<ls  of  their  use.”  In 
the  1941  edition,  the  Encyclopedia  stated  that  “Hullabaloo,  spec¬ 
ulation,  and  a  mad  race  for  profits  have  made  advertising  a 
means  of  swindling  the  people  and  foisting  upon  them  goods  fre¬ 
quently  useless  or  of  dubious  quality.” 

k  k  k 

More  than  2,000  advertising  slogans,  which  appeared  in  print 
from  1965  to  1969,  have  been  collected  in  a  book.  The  Effective 
Echo:  A  Dictionary  of  Advertising  Slogans,  published  by  Special 
Libraries  Association.  The  author  is  Valerie  Noble,  business 
librarian  at  the  Upjohn  Company  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich  .  .  .  For 
15  straight  college  semesters.  Van  Heusen  has  been  relying  on 
college  newspaper  ads  to  promote  its  line  of  “417”  shirts.  Ads 
are  placed  through  National  Educational  Advertising  Services, 
whose  latest  figuies  show  that  better  than  50%  of  all  Van 
Heusen  national  college  ads  are  accompanied  by  retailer  tie-ins. 
La.st  Fall,  the  company  conducted  a  creative  slogan  contest 
based  on  ads  for  the  shirt.  The  result  was  a  landslide  total  of 
5,267  student  entries.  The  success  of  the  Fall  ’70  college  ad 
campaign  has  spurred  Van  Heusen  to  plan  similar  programs 
based  on  student  contests. 

k  k  k 

Scene,  the  Saturday  afternoon  tabloid  edition  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  which  uses  a  SpectaColor  wrap-around  cover,  has  en¬ 
joyed  “Standing  Room  Only”  status  since  it  first  came  out  on 
March  7,  1970.  Back  covers  were  sold  out  for  the  year  and  some 
were  .scheduled  several  years  into  the  future.  Now,  three  months 
into  a  new  calendar  year,  only  six  availabilities  are  still  open 
for  the  rest  of  this  year.  A  clue  to  the  success  of  this  issue 
may  lie  in  a  recent  study  conducted  by  Opinion  Research  Corp. 
for  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record  in  Canada  that  suggests 
Saturday  could  be  better  than  Monday  through  Friday  for 
advertising  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  or  services  involv¬ 
ing  occasional  and/or  considered  purchases.  This  group  in¬ 
cluded  appliances,  automobiles,  auto  parts,  department  store 
merchandise  and  small  loans.  The  group  that  showed  lower 
awareness  of  exposure  to  advertising  in  the  Saturday  issue  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  of  items  purchased  or  u.sed  regularly,  like  tooth 
paste,  gasoline,  banking  services,  soft  drinks,  alcoholic  beverages 
and  medicinal  products.  Cigarettes  were  a  notable  exception  to  the 
pattern.  Cigarettes,  although  purchased  regularly,  produced 
higher  awareness  of  exposure  to  advertising  on  Saturday  than 
throughout  the  week. 
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INPA  gives  program 


for  Boston 

With  the  largest  membership 
(1200)  in  the  greatest  number 
of  countries  in  its  history,  the 
International  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  will  hold  its 
41st  annual  conference  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  May  10-19,  at  the  Statier 
Hilton  Hotel. 

The  key  influences  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  world 
will  be  reported  by  the  editors 
of  INPA’s  newsletters.  They 
are:  Omer  J.  Shively  Jr.,  public 
relations;  Kenneth  R.  Kinney, 
copy  service;  Ronald  L.  Clarke, 
circulation;  Edward  A.  Lins- 
mier,  advertising;  and  John  B. 
Mauro,  research. 

Erwin  1).  Canham,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Christiait  Srievce 
Monitor,  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker.  May  17.  He  will  be 
followed  by  Don  Carter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  and  executive 
«‘ditor  of  the  Record,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.J. 

Richard  Steele,  president  of 
the  H’orcc.stcr  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  (hizette,  and  president  of 


meeting 

the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Research  In- 
.stitute,  will  discuss  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  future. 

The  delegates  will  also  hear 
from  George  Hay  Brown,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Cen.sus;  Henry  Marks, 
j)romotion  manager  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal;  Bill  ScrivTier, 
president  of  International  New'S- 
paper  .Advertising  Executives; 
Fergu.son  E.  Rood,  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  & 
Co)istitution ;  and  Dave  Henes, 
promotion  director  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Four  former  presidents  of  the 
association  will  view  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  perspective. 
They  are  Laurie  Cavanaugh, 
promotion  director  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Tribune;  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  McClanahan,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Denver 
Post;  Howard  Wilcox,  president 
of  the  Howard  S.  Wilcox  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  firm  in  Indian¬ 
apolis;  Bert  Stolpe,  publisher 
of  the  Robinson  Ingledue  Travel 
Publications  in  Hollj'wood,  Cali- 
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PLANNING  AHEAD  and  making  everything  fit  into  a  neat  program 
tor  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  May  16-19  in  Boston:  loft  to  right— conference  chairman 
Jack  Coan,  Boston  Globe;  INPA  president  Vince  Spezzano,  Gannett 
Newspapers;  David  A.  Lindsey,  Hackensack  Record;  and  president¬ 
elect  Newell  Meyer,  Milwaukee  Journal. 


foi-nia,  and  Clifford  H.  Shaw, 
retired  director  of  community 
affairs  for  the  Pi-ovidence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin. 

Circulation  matters  will  be 
examined  by  Michael  F.  Tynan, 
president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Alan  Wolcott,  president  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  and  Warren  Jackson,  cir¬ 
culation  consultant. 

Vince  Spezzano,  INPA  presi¬ 
dent  and  public  service  director 
of  the  Gannett  Company,  will 
preside  at  the  concluding  dinner. 
Newell  Meyer,  president-elect  of 
INPA  and  vicepresident  and 
promotion  manager  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  is  program 
chairman,  and  Jack  Coan,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Boston 
Globe  is  host  chairman. 

Meeting  in  Ixindon 

Promotion  and  advertising 
executives  from  Europe,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  will  ex¬ 
change  views  in  London,  April 
22-25,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
European  Region  of  the  INPA. 
Spezzano  will  open  the  sessions 
at  the  Kensington  Close  Hotel 
with  a  discussion  of  INPA’s 
growth  and  development. 

Michael  Brown  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
London  wdll  explore  media  re¬ 
search  and  advertising  sales 
with  special  attention  to  national 
readership  surveys. 

Jean-Claude  Nicole,  directeur 
general  of  Journal  la  Suis.se  in 
Genev'a,  Switzerland,  will  speak 
in  advertising,  sales,  distribution 
and  the  revenue  and  cost  struc¬ 
ture  of  daily  newspapers. 

K.  C.  Shard,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  will  present  a  case  his¬ 
tory  of  a  promotion  program 
developed  for  his  newspaper. 

A  United  Kingdom  adver¬ 
tising  agency’s  view  of  the  press 
as  an  advertising  media  in  com¬ 
parison  with  radio  and  television 


will  be  presented  by  Ron  Rim- 
mer,  managing  director  of  Gar- 
land-Compton  Ltd.,  Michael 
Yershon,  media  director  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  and  Ian  Spiers, 
media  director  of  Hobsen,  Bates 
Agency. 

A1  McLellan,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Sun,  will  address  this  group  on 
the  communications  industry,  in 
North  America  and  abroad. 

H.  J.  Hoebel,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Dusseldorfer  Nach- 
richten  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany, 
will  present  a  case  history  of 
public  relations  and  advertising. 

David  Teague,  classified  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Times  of  London,  will 
discuss  the  use  of  promotion  in 
the  development  of  classified 
advertising. 

Francis  X.  Timmons,  vdee- 
president  of  Elliot,  Goodman  & 
Russell  in  New  York  City,  wdll 
present  a  view  of  the  future  of 
the  newspaper. 

Addition  will  end 
use  of  old  oliureli 

Expansion  of  the  Thousand 
Oaks  (Calif.)  News-Chronicle 
will  enable  the  John  P.  Scripps 
daily  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
a  former  Baptist  church  which 
now  houses  news,  advertising 
and  business  departments. 

The  addition  of  a  new'  ;I000- 
square-foot  structure  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  provision  for  a 
parking  lot  for  9.S  cars,  re¬ 
ports  Milton  Towle,  business 
manager. 

It  is  the  first  plant  expan¬ 
sion  since  the  composing-cam¬ 
era-press  room  w'as  built  in 
1964.  The  N-C  then  had  3300 
paid  circulation  and  total  the 
total  is  9400,  Towles  reported. 

Growth  figures  also  are 
dramatically  illusti'ated  by  pub¬ 
lishing  volume,  said  Towle. 
The  N-C  printed  2810  pages 
seven  years  ago  and  6099  pages 
in  1970. 
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Peace  stand 
supported— 
1,000  to  25 


A  political  satirist’s  bitter  re¬ 
nunciation  of  his  country’s  role 
in  Vietnam  has  won  a  resound¬ 
ing  endorsement  from  across  the 
nation. 

Art  Hoppe  of  Chronicle  Fea¬ 
tures,  whose  customary  ap¬ 
proach  to  his  field  is  humorous, 
received  more  than  1000  letters 
from  supporters  and  only  25 
messages  of  disapproval.  The 
total  reflects  the  greatest  volume 
of  mail  ever  received  by  Hoppe 
in  a  syndicated  columning  career 
begun  in  1964. 

The  results  are  incredible, 
says  the  man  who  wrote  in  an 
admittedly  sad  mood  in  a  March 
release:  “Now  I  root  against  my 
own  country.  This  is  how  far 
we  have  come  in  this  hated  and 
endless  war.  This  is  the  nadir 
I  have  reached  in  this  winter 
of  my  discontent.  This  is  how 
close  I  border  on  treason.’’ 

While  he  had  anticipated  in¬ 
tense  and  widespread  condem¬ 
nation,  Hoppe  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  courageous.  He 
described  his  anti-war  report  as 
an  act  of  foolhardiness  and  then 
added,  in  his  customary  light 
satire  stance:  “Maybe  it  shows 
you  can’t  offend  anybody  these 
days.” 

Hoppe’s  columns  almost  in¬ 
variably  are  cast  within  a  mat¬ 
rix  of  humor,  explained  Stan- 
leigh  Arnold,  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco-based  syndicate.  He 
described  the  bitter  lack  of 
humor  as  being  “completely 
atypical.” 

CF  offices  have  not  yet  ob¬ 
tained  a  complete  report  of  how 
many  of  the  column’s  sub¬ 
scribers  published  the  Vietnam 
article,  said  Stuart  Dodds,  sales 
manager. 

The  Hoppe  column  has  been 
growing  steadily  in  favor  and 
now  totals  103  newspapers 
across  the  nation,  Dodds  said. 

Just  returned  from  a  Midwest¬ 
ern  trip,  he  displayed  pages 
containing  comment  about 
Hoppes’  stand  in  such  papers  as 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  and  Wayne  State 
University’s  The  South  End, 
student  publication  which  also 
is  a  syndicate  customer. 

Letters  to  the  Daily  News 
editor  commended  the  paper  for 
printing  the  column  and  lauded 
Hoppe  for  “a  courageous  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion.”  One  writer 
said  the  columnist  “expresses 
with  compelling  anguish  what 
many  of  us  feel.”  Another  gave 
a  sample  of  the  view  the  writer 
had  expected  to  dominate  re-  _ 
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plies,  stating:  “You  are  a 
traitor.” 

Hoppe  actually  is  a  World 
War  II  veteran  who  served  in 
the  Pacific  as  a  pharmacist’s 
mate  aboard  a  Navy  destroyer. 
He  also  is  a  Harvard  graduate 
who  majored  in  history  and  the 
theory  of  fine  arts,  he  confesses 
with  a  “Would  you  believe  it?” 

Joining  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  as  a  copyboy  in  1949, 
he  soon  after  developed  an 
impressive  listing  of  by-line 
stories.  Hoppe  used  skiis  to 
reach  a  marooned  transcontin¬ 
ental  train  in  1952,  climbed  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  towers  to 
report  how  painters  feel  while 
working  aloft,  and  spent  five 
days  and  nights  on  skid  row  to 
learn  of  life  in  flop  houses, 
alleys  and  the  drunk  tank. 

His  first  important  mail  re¬ 
sponses  came  from  the  report 
on  the  alcoholics.  Letters  in¬ 
cluded  some  from  his  former 
skid  row  associates. 

The  Art  Buchwald  side  of 
Hoppe’s  reporting  emerged  when 
he  was  assigned  to  cover  the 
off-beat  phases  of  major  politi¬ 
cal  gatherings.  The  stories  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  assignment  to 
write  a  regular  Chronicle  col¬ 
umn  based  on  political  and  social 
satire. 

Hoppe  customarily  presents  a 
double-mirror  view  for  the 
reader.  He  has  suggested  that 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  not 
California,  will  slip  into  the 
ocean  when  the  great  quake 
comes.  Also,  that  total  birth 
control  is  the  perfect  solution 
for  the  world’s  problems. 

Previously  he  has  been  lightly 
critical  in  expressing  his  Viet 
views.  In  that  vein,  he  once  sug¬ 
gested  that  guerrilla  movements 
near  Paris  will  develop  “in  the 
43rd  year  of  our  lightning  cam¬ 
paign.” 

From  a  mood  bordering  on 
despair,  Hoppe  was  immeasur¬ 
ably  heartened  by  the  response 


Boiiko  has  celebrity 
horoscope  feature 

Larry  Bonko,  a  columnist  with 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star, 
is  offering  for  syndication  the 
V.I.P.  File,  a  weekly  celebrity 
horoscope  feature. 

Bonko,  36,  will  include  his 
column  in  the  V.I.P.  File  inven¬ 
tory.  A  former  sports  reporter 
and  sports  columnist,  Bonko  has 
been  published  nationally  in 
Esquire,  This  Week  and  other 
periodicals.  He  conducts  an  in¬ 
terview  program  for  the  CBS 
radio  affiliate  in  Norfolk. 

Details  and  sample  of  V.I.P. 
File  may  be  obtain^  by  writing 
to  Larry  Bonko,  5712  Lancelot 
Drive,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
23462. 


to  his  challenging  stand.  In  a 
followup  column,  he  wrote:  “My 
spirits  lifted.  Part  of  it,  of 
course,  was  the  approval.  Every 
man  cherishes  approval. 

“But  it  was  more  than  that. 
These  letters  were  from  people 
like  me  .  .  .  what  they  said,  most 
of  them,  was  that  they,  too,  had 
seen  their  love  for  their  country 
eroded  by  this  endless  war.  And 
they,  too,  mourned  it. 

“And  they  signed  their  names. 

It  was  this  more  than  anything 
else  that  heartened  me.  In  only 
a  few  societies  could  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  what  I  wrote.” 

• 

Byline  and  correction 
clause  in  new  contract 

A  new  two-year  contract  be- 1 
tween  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  Waukegan  Neivs- 
Sun  includes  a  new  requirement ; 
that  substantive  changes  in  any  ' 
story  must  be  brought  to  a  re-  ^ 
porter’s  attention  before  his  by¬ 
line  is  used.  Management  must 
consult  with  the  affected  em-  ! 
ploye,  if  possible,  before  any 
correction  or  retraction  of  a 
story  he  has  written  is  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  company  agreed  to  pay 
for  education  courses  improving 
employes’  skills.  The  reported 
minimum  is  raised  $18,  to 
$210.25  in  the  first  year,  with  a 
wage  reopener  in  the  second- 
year. 

• 

Amis  and  Shelton 
in  Hall  of  Honor 

Two  more  former  Alabama 
new’spaper  leaders  have  been  | 
installed  into  the  Alabama 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Honor. 

The  late  Reese  T.  Amis,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Huntsville 
Times,  and  the  late  William 
R.  Shelton,  founder  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  publisher  of  the  i 
Decatur  Daily,  were  recognized  ' 
for  their  contributions  to  state 
journalism  in  ceremonies  at  ; 
the  Alabama  Press  Associa-  ; 
tion’s  recent  100th  anniversary 
convention  in  Birmingham.  ! 

Receiving  the  awards  for  the  I 
two  men  were  their  sons,  Bar-  ' 
rett  Shelton  Sr.,  present  pub-  j 
lisher  of  the  Decatur  Daily,  1 
and  Lewis  W.  Amis.  I 

• 

Position  switch  at  King 

King  Features  Syndicate  has 
named  Herb  King  Jr.  as  its 
sales  representative  in  the 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  Previous  to 
joining  King,  he  had  been  in 
the  executive  training  program 
of  The  Irving  Trust  Bank  in 
New  York.  He  also  had  been  in 
advertising  sales  with  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Coverage  in  Vietnam 
merits  major  prizes 


The  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
again  dominated  awards  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  America, 
presented  for  excellence  in  re¬ 
porting  and  interpretation  of 
news  from  abroad,  in  all  U.S. 
media  during  1970. 

OPC  president  Will  Oursler 
and  awards  chairman  Whit 
Burnett,  announcing  the  1971 
citations,  chose  for  a  special 
Presidential  Commemoration  the 
more  than  two  dozen  newsmen 
who  have  died  while  covering 
the  Asian  conflict  since  1965. 

Awards  and  the  commemora¬ 
tion  ceremony  will  take  place 
Friday,  .\prii  2.3  at  the  Hotel 
Pierre. 

The  George  Polk  Memorial 
.\ward  ($500)  “for  the  best  re¬ 
porting  in  any  medium  requiring 
exceptional  courage  and  enter- 
pri.se  abroad”  went  to  a  CBS 
team  of  correspondents  John 
Laurence,  cameraman  Keith 
Kay,  soundman  James  Cleven¬ 
ger  and  producer  Russ  Bensley, 
for  their  portrait  of  day-to-day 
life  with  U.S.  combat  soldiers 
in  Vietnam,  “The  World  of 
Charlie  Company.”  The  award 
carries  a  stipend  of  $500. 

The  Robert  Capa  award  for 
superlative  still  photography  re¬ 
quiring  e.xceptional  courage  and 
enterpri.se  abroad  was  presented 
posthumously  to  Kyoichi  Sa- 
wada  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  for  his  photo  coverage 
of  the  U.S.  incursion  into  Cam¬ 
bodia.  Sawada  was  killed  in  a 
helicopter  crash.  With  the  award 
goes  a  gold  medal,  sponsored  by 
Life  magazine. 

Other  winners: 

Newspaper  or  wire  service  re¬ 
porting  from  abroad:  John 
Hughes,  Christ  inn  Scievre  Moni¬ 
tor,  for  10  articles  on  “The  Junk 


Merchants:  International  Drug 
Traffic.” 

Newspaper  or  wire  service  in¬ 
terpretation  of  foreign  aflFairs: 
Xeiv  York  Tim^s,  for  its  Op-Ed 
Page,  edited  by  Harrison  E. 
Salisbury.  Citations  to  Mark 
Ethridge  Jr.,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
for  coverage  of  events  in  the 
Middle  East  during  December, 
1970;  Charlotte  Saikowski, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  for 
her  reports  on  “Russia  in  the 
’70’s.” 

Newspaper  or  wire  service 
photographic  reporting  from 
abroad:  Dennis  Cook,  United 
Press  International,  for  his 
photo  of  a  Pakistani  flood  sur¬ 
vivor  whose  family  was  lost. 

Photographic  reporting  or  in¬ 
terpretation  from  abroad  in  a 
magazine  or  book:  I.arrj’  Bur- 
dow's.  Life  magazine  (posthum¬ 
ous),  for  coverage  of  the  Paki.s- 
tani  disaster.  (Burrows  died  in 
a  helicopter  crash  in  Vietnam 
in  February,  1971.)  Citation  to 
James  H.  Karales,  Look  maga¬ 
zine,  for  photo  essay  on  “The 
Germany  We  Don’t  Know.” 

Radio  leporting  from  abroad : 
Lou  Cioffi,  ABC  Radio  News, 
for  individual  radio  reports  from 
East  Pakistan  after  the  tidal 
wave;  and  Team  coverage  by 
CBS  radio  reporters  during  the 
year,  under  Emerson  Stone,  di- 
lector. 

Radio  interpretation  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs:  NBC  Radio  News, 
for  “V’ietnam,  the  Way  Out,” 
produced  by  Peter  Burns  and 
NBC  reporters  Kenley  Jones, 
Bob  Green,  Phil  Brady,  Lou 
Davis  and  B»b  Goralski. 

TV  reporting  from  abroad: 
Kenley  Jones,  NBC  TV  News, 
for  Vietnam  battlefront  reports. 

TV  interpretation  of  foreign 
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affairs:  Ted  Koppel,  .^BC-TV 
News,  for  his  analysis  of  a  dec¬ 
ade  of  involvement  in  Indochina, 
on  “Vietnam:  Topic  A.” 

Magazine  reporting  from 
abroad:  Robert  Shaplen,  Xew 
Yorker,  for  a  series  of  seven 
articles  on  Southeast  Asia, 
during  1970.  Citation  to  Brother 
Tito  Alencar  and  Leonard  Gross, 
Look  magazine,  for  “Brazil — 
Government  by  Torture.” 

Magazine  interpretation  of 
foreign  affairs:  Anthony  Lewis, 
New  York  Times,  for  “Biafra — 
How  Pointless  It  All  Seems 
Now,”  Citation  to  Dom  Moraes, 
Neiv  York  Times,  for  two 
articles  on  India. 

Book  on  foreign  affairs:  John 
Toland,  for  The  Risinfj  Snn,  a 
book  on  World  War  II  from 
the  Japanese  view'point,  pub- 
li.shed  by  Random  House.  Cita¬ 
tion  to  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  for 
The  Last  of  The  Giants. 

Cartoon  on  foreign  affairs 
($.300):  Tom  Darcy,  Newsday, 
for  a  cartoon  commenting  on 
military  activity  in  Vietnam. 

Article  on  Latin  .America  in 
any  medium:  David  Belnap, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  for  series  of 
articles  on  the  Marxi.st  elections 
in  Chile.  Citation  to  Penny  Ler- 
noux,  Copley  News  Service,  for 
reports  on  the  Peruvian  earth¬ 
quake. 

Best  business  news  reporting 
from  abroad  in  any  medium 
($500) :  The  New  York  Times. 
Specifically  mentioned  was  the 
work  of  Clyde  Farnsworth 
(Paris),  Hy  Maidenberg  (Ca¬ 
racas),  Brendan  Jones  (Ethio¬ 
pia),  Edward  Cowan  (Toronto) 
and  Takashi  Oka  (Tokyo). 

Report  on  Asia  in  any  medi¬ 
um:  Har\’ey  Meyerson,  for  his 
book,  Vinh  Long,  on  two  years 
living  in  the  delta  villages  of 
Vietnam,  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin.  Citation  to  Louis  Wiz- 
nitzer,  Christian.  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  for  articles  on  Vietnam; 
Christopher  W’ren,  writer,  and 
Thomas  R.  Koeniges,  photog¬ 
rapher,  Look  magazine,  for 
articles  on  the  Vietnamese  GI. 
• 

Closer  to  equality 

The  reporter  top  minimum  is 
increa.sed  $47,  to  $223,  in  a  new 
two-year  contract  betw'een  the 
Chattanooga  Times  and  the 
Guild.  The  settlement  moves 
women’s  news  writers  $15.50 
closer  to  parity,  raising  their 
top  minimum  $62.50,  to  $217.50. 

• 

PR  in  far  north 

.Art  Sorensen,  a  staff  writer 
for  the  Edmonton  Journal,  has 
been  named  chief  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  North  West  Ter¬ 
ritories  Government.  He  was 
northern  editor  of  the  Journal 
and  based  at  Yellowknife, 
N.W.T. 


Headliners 
cites  3  papers 
for  crusades 

National  Headliner  Awards, 
sponsored  by  the  Press  Club  of 
.Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  have  l)een 
voted  hy  the  1971  panel  of 
judges  to  three  newspapers  for 
public  service  in  the  field  of  ex¬ 
posing  fraud  by  public  figures 
and  consumer  gouging. 

The  papers  are:  Newsday, 
Garden  City,  N.Y.,  for  its  con¬ 
tinuing  probe  of  public  officers; 
Dover  (N.J.)  Daily  .Advance, 
probe  of  hospital  profits;  and 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette, 
expose  of  shady  selling  prac¬ 
tices. 

Other  winners  in  newspaper 
categories : 

Ray  Osrin,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  editorial  cartoons. 

Pete  Waldmeir,  Detroit  News, 
sports  writing. 

Jared  Stout,  Newhouse  News 
Service,  for  stories  on  military 
surveillance  of  civilians. 

Lucinda  F' ranks  and  Thomas 
Powers,  UPI,  for  team  work  on 
“The  Making  of  a  Terrorist.” 

Jim  Kean,  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent  Journal, 
spot  newspicture  of  courtroom 
shooting. 

Gordon  Baer,  Cincinnati  Post 
Si  Titnes-Star,  feature  picture. 

Dave  Pick  off,  .AP,  sports  pic¬ 
ture. 

Kent  Pollock  and  Guy  Fer¬ 
rell,  Palm,  Reach  (Fla.)  Post- 
Times,  photojournalism  in  spe¬ 
cial  section,  “The  War  Comes 
Home.” 

Kathy  Sawyer,  Nashville 
Tennessean,  domestic  reporting. 

John  Pearce,  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier  Journal,  feature  writing. 

Mike  Royko,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  local  column. 

Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal 
World  for  its  coverage  of  the 
campus  disturbance. 

George  Lazarus,  Chicago  To¬ 
day,  marketing  column. 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
Sunday  magazine. 

Baltimore  Sun  for  special  sec¬ 
tion  showing  photographs  made 
by  the  late  .Aubrey  Bodine. 


Cartoonist  honored 
with  $15,000  prize 

Duncan  Maepherson,  46-year- 
old  Toronto  Star  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  has  been  awarded  a  tax- 
free  prize  of  $15,000  by  the  Can¬ 
ada  Council  in  recognition  of 
his  career  work  as  “a  superb 
political  cartoonist  and  stylist 
in  chastisement.”  The  prize  is 
sponsored  by  the  Molson  Foun¬ 
dation. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

KU  KLUX  KLAIS  TARGET 


Palmer  Dennis  and  vintage  Cottrell  press  on  which  he  prints  the 
Hightstown  (N.J.)  Gazette. 


By  Crai^  Toiiikinson 

Little  has  changed  at  the 
H  ightstmvn  (N.  J.)  Gazette 

since  it  was  born  the  Village 
Record  in  1849.  The  paper  still 
costs  the  same  5<  it  did  then, 
and  the  last  name  of  its  pub¬ 
lishers,  Dennis,  hasn’t  changed 
in  59  years. 

The  publisher  and  editor. 
Palmer  Dennis,  was  catapulted 
into  two  and  a  half  minutes  of 
national  attention  recently  when 
CBS-tv  put  him  on  the  tul)e  to 
talk  about  an  outbreak  of  Ku 
Klux  Klan  activity  in  the 
Hightstown  area.  The  Gazette 
building  had  been  the  target  of 
a  cross  burning,  ostensibly,  as 
a  poem  attached  to  the  cross 
explained,  because  the  Gazette 
had  not  printed  news  of  pre¬ 
vious  Klan  cross  burnings. 

Palmer  is  the  second  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  Dennis  family  to  run 
the  paper.  His  father,  George, 
bought  it  in  1912  and  ran  it 
until  his  death  in  1955.  He  was 
an  amazing  person  for  his  time. 

In  an  era  when  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  was  still  the  achievement 
of  a  fortunate  few,  the  elder 
Dennis  put  six  of  his  seven 
children  through  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Palmer,  now  52,  spent  four 
years  riding  buses  and  hitch¬ 
hiking  daily  to  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  earned  a  bachelor  of 
letters  degree. 

Built  in  1929 

In  1929  Palmer’s  father  built 
the  first  concrete  block  building 
in  Hightstown  and  that  brick¬ 
faced  building  continues  to 
house  the  Gazette. 

Palmer  Dennis  was  l)orn  and 
raised  in  Hightstown  and  he 
remembers  when  potato  farms 
dominated  area  economic  activ¬ 
ity.  He  was  also,  as  he  put  it, 
“born  to  newspapers,  lived 
newspapers,  and  am  still  here, 
but  I  don’t  know  why.” 

The  traditional  metaphor  ap¬ 
plied  to  Hightstown  is  that  it’s 
the  hole  in  a  doughnut  com¬ 
prised  of  the  township  of  East 
Windsor  surrounding  Hights¬ 
town. 

Dennis  views  Hightstown, 
with  its  5,500  population,  (the 
Gazette’s  circulation,  which 
goes  into  East  Windsor  also, 
is  about  2,500)  as  a  hub  through 
which  people  must  go  to  get  to 
other,  and  largely  more  im¬ 
portant  places.  It’s  a  place,  for 
instance,  one  must  go  through 
to  get  from  the  New  Jersey 
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Tuimpike  to  the  town  of  Prince¬ 
ton  and  the  university. 

Hub  or  hole,  it’s  symbolic  that 
both  descriptions  set  the  town 
off  from  surrounding  areas.  The 
town’s  main  street  is  lined  with 
small  shops,  few  showing  any 
signs  of  prosperity.  One  lone 
supermarket  in  sight  is  badly  in 
need  of  paint. 

Hightstown  reached  its  land- 
use  saturation  point  years  ago 
and  it’s  the  larger  area  of  East 
Windsor,  until  10  years  ago 
just  farmland,  that  has  become 
the  focus  of  New  York  urbanites 
seeking  “suburban”  (and  if 
they  delude  themselves  enough 
“rural”)  living.  New  housing, 
and  new,  non-manufacturing 
industry,  are  moving  in.  The 
population  has  grown  from 
2,000  to  12,000  over  10  years  in 
East  Windsor. 

In  short,  the  area  is  experi¬ 
encing  suburban  sprawl  in  its 
most  obvious  form.  And  w'ith 
the  sprawl  come  associated 
problems. 

Demands  for  local  improve¬ 
ments  in  facilities  and  schools 
have  been  driving  taxes  up  and 
there  is  the  inevitable  friction 
between  the  old  and  the  new. 
This  has  been  evident  in  the 
local  regional  high  school  where 
racial  incidents  between  blacks 
and  w'hites  have  been  reported. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  first  cross 
burnings  earlier  this  year,  was 
on  the  school  grounds. 

Vi'indows  boarded  up 

The  burning  cross  at  the 
Gazette  was  nailed  to  a  boarded- 
up  window.  It  was  quickly  dis¬ 
covered  and  e.xtinguished  but  no 
one  w'as  found  and  arrested. 

The  Gazette  building  sits  on 
a  side  street  in  Hightstown,  a 
stone’s  throw  (literally)  from  a 
low'-income  housing  project  oc¬ 
cupied  almost  entirely  by 
Negroes. 

The  town’s  black  population, 
which  has  been  diminishing  in 
recent  years,  is  the  remnant  of 
the  labor  force  that  worked  the 
potato  farms. 

The  Gazette  windows  had 
been  boarded-up  because  of 
numerous  rock  throwing  attacks 
by  vandals. 

If  the  potato  farms  and  the 
rural  aura  of  the  area  are  gone, 
the  Gazette  remains  as  a  vest¬ 
ige  of  that  time.  In  many  re¬ 
spects,  the  Gazette’s  physical 
makup,  not  only  the  paper’s 
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design,  but  the  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  too,  tell  of  another,  more 
traditional  and  more  romantic 
era  of  newspapering — an  era 
prior  to  the  intrusion  of  elec¬ 
tronics  into  the  back-shop. 

The  entrance  to  the  office  is 
lined  with  shelves  of  yellowing 
back  issues  and  the  office  con¬ 
tains  only  two,  mis-matched 
desks.  In  one  corner  sits  an 
office  safe,  evidently  from  the 
last  century. 

Miss  Kathryn  Dennis,  Palm¬ 
er’s  sister,  w'ho  is  business  man¬ 
ager,  book  editor,  office  man¬ 
ager,  etc.,  conducts  business 
over  a  counter.  Her  greeting  of 
strangers  is  cool  and  business¬ 
like  bespeaking  of  country  bred 
mistrust.  But  she  soon  turns 
congenial.  Her  brother  is  much 
the  same  way. 

A  single  doorway  leads  to  the 
back-shop.  \  rhythmic  clickity- 
clack  comes  from  the  paper’s 
1929  vintage  Intertype  operated 
by  a  man  who  is  the  only  out¬ 
side  help  the  paper  retains. 

On  the  stone  several  pages 
lie  in  various  stages  of  makeup. 
The  page-one  masthead  slug  is 
wearing  down  to  brass  after 
thousands  of  press  runs. 

Flat  bed  pre^^ 

The  back  of  the  shop  is  dom¬ 
inated  by  a  Cottrell  flat-l)ed 
press  which  Dennis  claims  is  80 
or  85  years  old  and  kept  to¬ 
gether  by  that  fabled  bailing 
wire.  A  trough  beneath  the 
press  serves  as  a  repository  for 
beer  cans  testifying  to  relaxing 
moments  in  the  back-shop.  Den¬ 
nis  is  his  own  press  crew. 

As  if  to  remind  people  that 
the  shop  exists  in  the  1970’s  a 
snapshot  of  Dennis’s  son,  22, 
hangs  among  others  on  the  wall. 
The  lad,  a  college  student,  is 


attired  in  the  traditional  long 
hair  and  scruffy  clothes  of  the 
college  hippie  syndrome.  Dennis 
has  a  daughter,  also  at  college, 
who  more  acurately  reflects,  he 
feels,  the  offsprings’  conserva¬ 
tive  upbringing. 

Dennis  has  worked  hard  at 
the  Gazette.  His  day  begins  at 
6:30  and  ends  when  the  work 
is  done.  Half  the  income  for 
the  company  comes  from  the 
paper,  the  other  half  from  job¬ 
printing.  Still,  there  is  little 
money  to  spend.  With  two  kids 
in  college,  Dennis  has  to  borrow 
money  to  take  a  vacation.  He’s 
going  back  to  Bermuda  this 
year. 

Vacations  are  something  new 
for  him.  He  put  in  a  seven  day 
week  for  28  years,  and  never 
took  a  vacation.  His  father,  he 
said,  went  33  years.  It’s  a  fam¬ 
ily  tradition. 

Vi'on'l  rclirc 

He’ll  never  retire,  he  said, 
“Unless  I  hit  the  (New  Jersey 
State)  lottery.  My  father  drop¬ 
ped  dead  in  this  shop  and  I 
probably  will  too.”  His  wife 
works  too,  but  not  at  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  (“I  wouldn’t  want  her  to 
work  here,”  Dennis  .said). 

Dennis  speaks  in  the  jargon 
of  rural  America.  His  witty 
sayings  and  little  anecdotes  re¬ 
flect  potato  farms  more  than  a 
proximity  to  New  York. 

Of  the  younger  generation, 
he  said,  “It’s  their  turn  in  the 
barrel.”  “I  have  a  son  who  looks 
just  like  Jesus  Christ.” 

On  changes  in  the  Hights- 
towm  area,  “They  call  it  prog¬ 
ress.  I  call  it  ‘doing  your  own 
thing  progress.’  It’s  a  revolu¬ 
tion.” 

Against  the  background  of 
(Continued  on  }>age  32) 
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Dennis’s  political  and  social 
conservatism,  and  his  espousal 
of  conservative  causes  in  Ga¬ 
zette  columns,  it  may  seem  sur¬ 
prising:  that  the  Klan  or  people 
purnortinR  to  l)e  the  Klan, 
singled  out  the  Gazette  for  a 
cross  burning. 

Dennis,  contrarv  to  some  re- 
l)orts  of  the  incident,  does  not 
desei-\'e  much  credit  for  defying 
the  Klan  in  not  reporting  its 
actix'ities. 

.\sked  why  he  did  not  report 
the  Klan  actmties,  Dennis  an¬ 
swered  with  “That’s  a  good 
question”  in  a  tone  designed  to 
dead-end  the  query  rather  than 
preface  an  answer.  But  he  will 
admit  that  it  wasn’t  out  of 
an  heroic  stand  against  the 
Klan  that  he  did  not  report  its 
activities. 

Whatever  his  reasons,  he  was 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the 
attention  the  Klan  paid  him  to 
commence  reporting  Klan 
goings-ons.  These  amounted  to 
a  few  more  cross  burnings  and 
the  arrest  of  three  men  for 
tho.se  burnings.  Since  the  ar¬ 
rests  the  Klan  has  been  inactive. 


MILLION  LINER  AWARD — Richard  Trowbridge  (r)  director  of 
sales  for  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  presents 
an  award  to  Samuel  Stern  (I),  president  of  Rice's  Department  Store 
as  store  advertising  manager  Stanley  Hoffman  looks  on.  The  en¬ 
graved  plaque  congratulates  Rice's  on  becoming  a  member  of  the 
newspapers'  Million  Liner  Club  .  .  .  those  advertisers  who  run  a 
million  or  more  lines  in  the  newspaper  each  year.  In  1970  the  club 
had  four  members. 


Editor-photographer 
dialogue  is  planned 


Whether  Dennis  knows  more 
about  the  Klan  than  he  will  tell 
publicly  (he  said  his  cross 
Iturning  was  his  only  contact 
with  the  Klan)  or  whether  he 
just  plays  country-sly,  he  hints 
at  ha\nng  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion,  none  of  it  for  the  record. 

One  thing  about  Dennis  is 
clear.  He  has  been  at  his  paper 
all  his  life — it  is  his  life — and 
he  is  not  the  type  of  man  who 
will  risk  losing  it  through 
heroicism. 

But  perhaps  the  Klan,  and 
other  l  acial  groups,  are  not  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  Gazette. 
The  i)aper  is  a  family,  rural 
type  newspaper  in  what’s  l>e- 
coming  or  already  is,  a  sul)- 
urban  area,  and  Dennis  is  not 
about  to  change  his  ways. 

It  was  inevitable  that  aggi’es- 
sive  competition  would  make 
inroads  against  the  Gazette. 
About  five  years  ago  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Packet  group  started  the 
Windsor-H ightstoien  Herald.  Its 
circulation  is  above  4,000. 

• 

Board  vacancy  filled 

Don  Martz,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Western  Regional  Circu¬ 
lation  Directors.  He  will  fill  the 
vacancy  created  when  Carl 
Carl  Schroegel  of  the  Seattle 
Times  was  named  Western  Con¬ 
ference  chairman. 


Editors  and  photographers 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  improving  the  visual  con¬ 
tent  of  newspapers  at  a  sem¬ 
inar  offered  by  the  Illinois 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  May  1,  in  Rolling  Mead¬ 
ows,  a  Chicago  suburb. 

The  faculty  consists  of  James 
Geladas,  managing  editor  of 
the  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph- 
Herald;  Richard  Sroda,  direc¬ 
tor  of  photography  for  Pad- 
dock  Crescent  Newspapers, 
Downers  Gi’ove,  Ill.;  M.  L. 
Milavitz,  editor  of  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review; 
Rick  Friedman,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  Paddock  Crescent;  and 
Tom  Keane,  photo  editor  for 
the  (Vihnington  (Del.)  Evening 
\e  us. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the 
faculty,  editors  and  photog¬ 
raphers  will  discuss  origination 
of  assignments,  selection  of 
photos,  cropping,  sizing,  place¬ 
ment  on  the  page,  cutlines,  lay¬ 
outs  and  picture  pages.  Much 
of  the  program  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  workshop  with  par¬ 
ticipants  actually  editing  pho¬ 
tos  and  copy. 

The  program  is  the  brain¬ 
child  of  chairman  Bob  Strawn, 
a  staff  photographer  for  Pad- 
dock  Publications  in  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill. 

“It  occurred  to  me  several 
years  ago  that  editors  and  pho¬ 
tographers  were  trying  to 


achieve  the  same  goal  but  that 
they  weren’t  speaking  the  same 
language,’’  Strawn  said.  “Both 
departments  want  attractive 
newspapers  with  good  photos 
properly  displayed  but  for  some 
reason  we  are  often  at  odds 
with  each  other,’’  he  said. 

“The  photographer  complains 
that  the  wrong  photo  was  se¬ 
lected  or  that  a  shot  was 
cropped  poorly,  run  too  small, 
or  played  wrong.  The  editor 
gripes  that  the  photos  are  un¬ 
imaginative,  too  arty,  not 
tightly  posed  or  that  the  pho¬ 
tographer  failed  to  get  idents,” 
Strawn  .said. 

In  the  final  segment  of  the 
program,  a  panel  will  discuss 
“Closing  the  Communications 
Gap’’.  Participants  will  be  Paul 
Sequeira,  “1970  Illinois  Press 
Photographer  of  the  Year”; 
Prof.  Donald  K.  Woolley,  of 
the  Univ'ersity  of  Iowa  School 
of  Journalism,  and  Chuck  Mor¬ 
ris,  city  editor  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Newspapers.  They  will 
discuss  ways  to  open  channels 
of  communication  between  edi¬ 
tors  and  photogi-aphers. 

• 

Thanks  for  service 

ZaDean  Auyer,  co-owner  with 
her  husband,  Jerry  Auyer,  of 
the  Vale  (Ore.)  Malheur  En- 
terprize,  was  honored  with  a 
special  award  for  community 
service  by  the  Vale  Jaycees. 


Story  strips 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


of  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  sent  a  statement 
noting  a  trend  toward  gag 
strips,  adding  his  office  rarely 
sees  story  strips  submitted  any¬ 
more.  Allen  Priaulx,  executive 
editor  of  the  syndicate,  read 
Little’s  statement:  “It  vvmuld  be 
well-nigh  impossible  for  us  to 
launch  a  new  story  strip.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  for  this  is 
the  influence  of  TV  and  other 
demands  on  the  reader’s  time; 
the  reader  doesn’t  want  to  get 
involved  in  a  story  strip  be¬ 
cause  he  will  have  to  follow  it 
every  day  or  lose  the  continuity 
With  a  gag  strip,  it  doesn’t 
matter  if  the  reader  missed  the 
previous  day’s  strip ;  he  still 
can  read  it  and  get  a  chuckle.” 

A  statement  from  Charles 
Mac  Adam  Jr.,  president  of  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate,  was  read  for 
the  panel  by  Carl  Schmidt, 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers:  “This  business  is  get¬ 
ting  tougher  all  the  time.  A  lot 
of  screvv'-ball  comics  are  coming 
up  and  throwing  out  good  story 
features,  because  editors  feel 
they  must  have  something  new. 
Then  six  months  later  the  ‘new’ 
strip  dies,  but  it’s  already  done 
in  the  old  strip.” 

The  svmdicate  responses  indi¬ 
cated  that  many  more  gag 
strips  are  lieing  submitted  than 
story  strips,  with  Peoples  of 
NEA  stating  that  9  of  every  10 
submissions  from  aspiring  car¬ 
toonists  are  of  the  gag-a-day 
type. 

.Andriola’s  advance  questions 
to  the  syndicate  editors  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  as  to  whether  it  is 
harder  to  sell  a  stoi*>'  strip  or  a 
gag  strip  generally  brought  the 
replies  that  it’s  easier  to  sell  a 
gag  strip  and  that  prices  are 
comparable  or  equal. 

As  to  the  question  of  drop¬ 
ping  story  and  gag  strips  in  the 
60s,  Sherry  replied  that  not 
many  storj-  strips  were  dropped 
but  that  many  gag  strips  were. 
Peoples  said  “some”  story 
strips  were  dropped,  but  in  the 
same  period  sev^eral  gag  strips 
and  jjanels  were  also  dropped. 
Laro  said  5  story  strips  and  5 
gag  strips  dropped  in  the  60s. 

• 

Changing  to  offset 

The  News  at  St.  John’s  will 
become  the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Newfoundland  printed 
by  offset  on  April  5.  Edsel  Bon- 
nell,  president  of  Daily  News 
Ltd.,  said  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  have  the  morning 
newspaper  printed  at  the  Robin- 
son-Blackmore  Printing  and 
Publishing  plant. 
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Newsmen 
from  civil 

By  Robert  Kaylor 


‘escorted’ 
war  zone 


lAPA  calls 
’71  the  year 
of  freedom 


III  order  to  wage  this  fight, 
the  Ixiard  voted  to  move  the 
headquarters  of  lAPA  from 
New  York  City,  where  it  has 
operated  for  20  years,  to  Mi¬ 
ami.  This  will  be  done  some 
time  after  the  next  General 
.Assembly  meeting  in  Chicago 
next  October. 


A  diary  of  the  24  hours 
leading  up  to  my  expulsion 
from  Dacca: 

11  p.m.  Thursday  (March 
25) — A  crow'd  is  milling  around 
in  the  Intercontinental  Hotel 
lobby.  Soldiers  in  battle  gear 
are  outside.  The  captain  in 
charge  says  any  civilians  who 
go  outside  will  be  shot. 

11:15  p.m.  Thursday — I  call 
a  key  aide  to  federal  President 
A.  M.  Yahya  Khan.  Someone 
picks  up  the  receiver  at  the 
other  end  and  hangs  it  up  again 
without  speaking.  I  call  a  local 
news  agency.  They  say  they 
cannot  leave  their  office. 

Midnight — Some  British  dip¬ 
lomats  arrive.  They  say  they 
were  on  their  way  home  from  a 
party  when  soldiers  stopped 
them  and  brought  them  to  the 
hotel.  They  say  there  are  road¬ 
blocks  all  over  town.  I  reach 
Asrar  Ahmad,  a  Pakistani  cor¬ 
respondent  for  UPI,  by  tele¬ 
phone.  He  also  is  trapped  in 
his  hotel  and  cannot  get  to  the 
cable  office.  Soldiers  outside  my 
hotel  pull  down  the  Banga  Desh 
(Benga  homeland)  flag  and 
burn  it. 

1  a.m.  Friday  (March  26)  — 
The  telephones  go  dead.  The 
sound  of  automatic  weapons 
fire  builds  up,  punctuated  by 
heavier  explosions. 

3  a.m.  Friday — Soldiers  car¬ 
rying  torches  set  fire  to  the 
offices  of  the  pro-separatist 
English-language  newspaper 
“The  People”  near  the  hotel. 
Sounds  of  heavy  gunfire  con¬ 
tinue  from  all  directions. 

Sunrise  Friday  —  the  gun¬ 
fire  has  died  down  and  the 
streets  are  deserted. 

8  a.m.  Friday  —  The  tele¬ 
phones  are  still  out. 

8:30  a.m.  Friday — I  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  newsmen  venture  out 
onto  the  sidewalk.  The  captain 
in  charge  of  the  guard  detail 
says  he  doesn’t  care  whether 
we  are  foreigners  or  not,  he 
will  shoot  us  if  we  don’t  go 
inside.  The  captain  also  tells 
the  Pakistani  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  hotel  he  will  be 
shot  if  a  federal  flag  is  not 
raised  outside  the  hotel  within 
15  minutes.  The  captain  leaves. 
Hotel  employees  find  a  flag  but 
are  forbidden  to  go  outside  by 
the  soldiers. 

Noon  Friday  —  From  up¬ 
stairs  windows  you  can  see 
patrols  of  jeeps  and  tanks  mov¬ 
ing  through  the  deserted  streets. 
Two  big  columns  of  smoke  are 
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Editor’s  Note:  UPI  corre¬ 
spondent  Robert  Kaylor  was 
one  of  two  dozen  newsmen  ex¬ 
pelled  from  East  Pakistan  at 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war  on 
Friday  night,  March  26.  He  has 
been  reporting  for  UPI  from 
various  Asian  capitals  since 
1966.  He  is  a  native  of  New 
York  City  and  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University. 

rising,  one  from  the  direction  of 
downtown. 

12:30  p.m.  Friday  —  The 
lieutenant  colonel  comes  back 
and  says  we  can  use  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool  on  the  hotel  grounds. 
“Relax,  have  a  swum,  enjoy 
yourselves,’’  he  says.  The  after¬ 
noon  passes  quietly  with  occa¬ 
sional  sounds  of  gunfire.  A  new 
column  of  smoke  appears  at  the 
southern  edge  of  town.  You  can 
see  flames  billowing  upward  as 
the  sun  goes  down. 

8:15  p.m.  Friday  —  Coi-re- 
spondents  have  been  ordered  to 
leave.  We  are  bundled  into 
army  vehicles  for  the  ride 
through  the  silent,  darkened 
streets  to  the  airport. 

11 :30  p.m.  Friday  —  After 
all  the  rush  to  get  us  to  the 
airport,  it  takes  more  than 
three  hours  to  clear  two  dozen 
correspondents  because  officers 
comb  through  everyone’s  bag¬ 
gage,  one  set  at  a  time.  They 
confiscate  exposed  film.  Our 
plane  is  a  Boeing  707  jet  air¬ 
liner  which  has  been  flying 
West  Pakistani  refugees  out, 
and,  a  Pakistani  civilian  tells 
us,  has  been  flying  troops  in. 

Noon  Saturday  (March  27) 
— We  reach  the  West  Pakistani 
port  city  of  Karachi,  having 
flown  a  tortuous  route  around 
the  southern  tip  of  India  with 
a  stop  in  Ceylon  because  Pak¬ 
istani  aircraft  are  not  allow'ed 
to  fly  over  India. 

1  p.m.  Saturday  —  I  go 
through  a  customs  check  all 
over  again.  The  customs  officer 
tells  me  he  has  special  orders 
to  do  so.  He  confiscates  my  note¬ 
books,  carbon  copies  of  cables 
I  have  filed  from  Dacca,  news¬ 
paper  clippings,  14  rolls  of  un¬ 
exposed  film  and  some  letters 
from  my  wife.  He  puts  every¬ 
thing  in  brown  manila  enve¬ 
lopes.  He  says  it  will  be  sent 
to  me  by  mail.  I  ask  when  and 
he  shrugs  his  shoulders.  Later 
he  declines  to  issue  a  receipt. 
I  fly  on  to  Bombay. 
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The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  in  Santo  Domingo, 
“birthplace  of  the  Americas,” 
last  week  declared  this  year 
“The  Year  of  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation”  and  appealed  to  the 
“people  of  the  New  World  to 
close  ranks  in  defense  of  the 
principles  that  are  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

“Of  these  principles,  the  most 
important  is  .  .  .  the  freetlom  of 
expression  in  information,”  the 
Declaration  stated.  “When  this 
freedom  is  extinguished,  the 
sun  that  shines  over  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  human  rights  is 
extinguished  and  we  no  longer 
will  benefit  by  its  shining  light. 

“Conscious  of  this  reality, 
when  governments  wish  to  dom¬ 
inate  and  enslave  the  people 
they  first  attack  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression.” 

The  lAPA  noted  that  in  the 
last  few  years  attacks  upon 
freedom  of  the  press  “have  in¬ 
creased  with  alarming  frequen¬ 
cy.  The  enemies  of  this  free¬ 
dom  employ  means  that  rank 
from  the  brutal  to  the  subtle. 
And  they  have  reached  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  trying  to  justify  the 
suppression  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  information  with  the 
insidious  and  ridiculous  pretext 
that  that  freedom  in  certain 
certain  circumstances  can  con¬ 
stitute  an  obstacle  to  material 
or  social  progress. 

“Many  people  have  been  led 
to  disaster  when  demagogues 
wield  this  lie.  However,  there 
is  proof  that  material  and  so¬ 
cial  welfare  can  only  be 
achieved  when  freedom  abounds. 
It  is  an  obligation  of  free  jour¬ 
nalists  to  underline,  day  after 
day,  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
offer  their  people  welfare  but 
who  also  Induce  them  to  give 
up  the  benefits  of  freedom. 

“We  are  directing  this 
declaration — which  is  also  a  call 
to  close  ranks  with  us — to  the 
people  of  the  Americas  so  that 
they  will  insist  that  their  sa¬ 
cred  right  to  receive  and  dissem¬ 
inate  ideas  will  be  respected  and 
also  their  right  to  be  fully  in- 
fonned  of  the  events  of  their 
own  countries  and  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

“On  our  part,  w'e  pledge  to 
follow,  with  renewed  energ>', 
the  fight  underway  so  that  this 
year  will  mark  the  start  of  a 
rebirth  of  freedom  throughout 
the  Western  hemisphere.” 


Gallagher  calls 
for  objectivity 
in  journalism 

The  case  for  the  profession¬ 
al  journalist  was  stated  by  Wes 
Gallagher,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  as  he  de¬ 
livered  the  address  for  the  1971 
George  Polk  Memorial  Awards 
ceremonies  in  New  York  City 
March  24. 

Gallagher,  said  that  at  no 
time  in  the  world’s  history  has 
the  journalist  been  more  need¬ 
ed. 

“The  strident,  partisan  voices 
of  today’s  society  contribute 
heat  but  no  light  to  a  society 
drowning  in  a  torrent  of  prob¬ 
lems,”  he  said.  “It  is  the  jour¬ 
nalist’s  task  to  be  a  clear,  cool 
and  objective  voice  bringing 
some  reason  to  our  time. 

“I  said  ‘objective’  not  ‘offi¬ 
cial’  voice  as  desired  by  the 
politicians.  The  world’s  dicta¬ 
torships  have  official  voices.  Ob¬ 
jective — not  activist  as  desired 
by  some.  There  are  enough  ac¬ 
tivist  voices  now  without  jour¬ 
nalists  adding  theirs  and  de¬ 
stroying  public  confidence  in 
the  profession.” 

The  refuge  of  the  journalist 
amid  storms  of  criticism  is  his 
professionalism — “how  well  he 
does  his  job  and  how  impar¬ 
tially,”  Gallagher  declared.  “If 
he  does  it  well,  he  can  defend 
himself  and  that  is  all  that 
is  needed.  Don’t  ever  under¬ 
estimate  the  fairness  or  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  public  at  large 
just  because  of  a  few  strident 
voices.” 

Presiding  for  the  23rd  an¬ 
nual  event  was  Jacob  H.  Jaffe, 
curator  of  the  Polk  Memorial 
Awards  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at 
Long  Island  University  which 
confers  the  honors. 

• 

Newsday  team  wins 
another  typewriter 

Newsday’s  investigative  re¬ 
porting  team  led  by  Bob  Greene 
has  w’on  its  second  Schaefer 
Gold  Typewriter  for  public 
service  in  the  annual  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Reporters  Association  of 
New  York  City.  The  team  has 
continued  its  probing  into  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Long  Island  public 
officials. 
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National  ads  subject 
to  tax  in  New  Mexico 


The  New  Mexico  Court  of 
Appeals  has  rejected  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  Farmington  Daily 
Times  that  a  gross  receipts  tax 
on  all  advertising  xiolates  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

In  the  test  case,  the  court 
refused  to  set  aside  a  ruling  by 
Franklin  Jones,  director  of  the 
state  Bureau  of  Revenue,  that 
national  advertising  in  the 
newspaper  was  subject  to  the 
gross  receipts  tax. 

The  appellate  court  cited  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  1939  to 
the  effect  that  “the  mere  for¬ 
mation  of  a  contract  between 
persons  in  different  states  is 
not  within  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  clause,  at  least  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  action.” 

The  effect  of  the  ruling,  the 
New  Mexico  Press  Association 
reported,  is  that  the  state’s 
newspapers  will  be  liable  for  the 
47c  gross  receipts  tax  on  all 
advertising. 

Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  court  decision,  the  State 


Senate  killed  a  bill  which  would 
have  allowed  exemption  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  revenues  in 
computation  of  the  tax  for 
radio  and  television  stations, 
newspapers  and  billboards.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  had 
approved  the  measure  sponsored 
by  the  New  Mexico  Broad¬ 
casters  Association.  Among  the 
opponents  was  the  state  revenue 
director  who  had  authored  the 
original  tax  bill. 

The  New  Mexico  newspaper 
had  attempted  to  establish  im¬ 
munity  from  the  state  taxation 
on  the  basis  of  multiple  taxa¬ 
tion.  It  said  the  multiple  taxa¬ 
tion  was  present  in  at  least 
three  ways: 

The  contracts  between  the 
newspaper  and  the  national 
advertising  agencies  are  made 
outside  New  Mexico,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  states  where  the  con¬ 
tracts  are  made  could  impose  a 
tax. 

The  state  where  the  adver¬ 
tiser  lives  could  impose  a  tax 
upon  the  purchaser  of  the  serv¬ 
ice. 


Perhaps  the  best  media  sales 
position  in  the  South 
is  now  available. 

If  you  know  the  magazine  business,  you  know  that  one 
of  the  nation’s  “swingingest”  magazines  is  Golf  Digest, 
leader  among  special  interest  magazines  and  leader 
in  its  own  field  (more  delivered  circulation,  much  more 
audience,  more  ad  pages.) 

We  have  grown  to  where  we  would  like  to  have  our 
own  office  in  the  South — probably  Miami,  possibly  in 
Atlanta — where  we  have  a  growing  amount  of  business 
and  business  potential. 

If  you  are  a  proven  professional  in  media  sales  and  a 
responsible  self-starter  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
Florida  resorts  and  agencies,  you  may  qualify  for  per¬ 
haps  the  best  media  sales  opportunity  in  the  South, 
or  maybe  in  America. 

Write  to:  Gordon  B.  Hall,  Jr. 

General  Sales  Manager 
Golf  Digest  Magazine 
211  East  43rd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

Golf  Digest  is  a  publication  of  The  New  York  Times 


The  state  where  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  is  located  could 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  entire 
amount  of  the  statement  paid 
by  the  advertiser  to  the  agency, 
although  the  agency  retains 
only  a  percentage  of  the  amount 
of  the  statement. 

Only  a  pos.sibilily 

.Appeals  Court  Chief  Judge 
Waldo  Spiess  said,  “Taxpayer 
the  Farmington  Times  has  not 
shown  that  states  other  than 
New  Mexico  impose  a  tax  upon 
any  of  the  contracts  or  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  advertising 
space  in  the  taxpayer’s  news¬ 
paper.  Taxpayer,  as  we  have 
shown,  contends  only  that  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  multiple  taxation  is 
present.” 

The  revenue  commissioner  im¬ 
poses  gross  receipts  tax  upon 
national  advertising  carried  by 
the  newspaper,  but  not  upon  na¬ 
tional  advertising  receipts  of 
radio  and  television  broad¬ 
casters,  the  suit  contended.  The 
newspaper  further  argued  that 
it  and  the  radio  and  television 
broadcasters  of  the  state  are 
similarly  situated  in  all  re¬ 
spects  of  tax  liability,  and  are 
in  direct  competition  with  each 
other. 

But  the  appeals  court  said 
the  State  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  1947  that  broadcasters  were 
strictly  interstate  in  nature  and 
could  not  be  classed  as  taxable 
events.  Speiss  said  that  if  there 
are  inequities  resulting  from 
classification,  then  the  news¬ 
paper’s  remedy  is  with  the 
legislature. 

• 

Conn,  officers  elected 

Donald  A.  Spargo,  assistant 
general  manager.  New  Haven 
Register,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Connecticut  Daily 
Newspapers  Association.  Other 
officers  are:  Mrs.  Judith  W. 
Brown,  editor,  Netv  Britain 
Herald,  and  Edmund  W. 
Downes,  president,  Hartford 
Courant,  vicepresidents;  Ken¬ 
neth  M.  Carter,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Waterbury  Republican- 
American,  secretary;  and  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  publisher, 
Torrington  Register,  treasurer. 


TV  salutes  McGinley 

Art  McGinley,  sports  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  will  be  saluted 
on  his  82nd  birthday  April  5 
by  the  WTIC-TV  “Places  and 
People”  series.  A  half-hour  doc¬ 
umentary,  narrated  by  Bob 
Steele,  will  tell  of  McGinley’s 
65-year  career.  For  more  than 
50  years  he  has  been  writing 
for  the  Gannett  newspaper.  He 
still  writes  six  columns  a  week. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

3/24  3/31 

Berkey  Photo  .  12%  11% 

Boise  Cascade  .  43%  43% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  42  42 

Cowles  Communications  .  12%  10% 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  33%  33% 

Cutler  Hammer  .  35%  35 

Dayco  Corp .  19%  19% 

Digital  Equipment  .  50*/i  52% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  lV/%  79% 

Eltra  Corp .  27%  27 

Fairchild  Camera  .  39%  41% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  9%  9% 

Gannett  Co .  42%  44 

Georgia  Pacific  .  55%  55% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .  48%  48% 

Harris  Intertype  .  55%  57% 

Inmont  .  11%  11% 

International  Paper  .  37%  35% 

Kimberly  Clark  .  33%  33 

Knight  Newspapers  .  55%  54% 

North  American  Rockwell  ...  25'%  24% 

Republic  Corp .  9*%  8% 

Richardson  Co .  15'%  l5Vi 

Singer  .  74  77 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  49'%  47% 

Time  Inc .  52  51 

Times  Mirror  .  45'%  45'% 

White  Consolidated  .  21 '%  24'% 


(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  .  14'%  |3% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  I2|% 


Lee  Enterprises  .  25'% 


Wood  Industries  .  22^ 


11% 

25% 


Media  General  .  29'%  39% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  20  I8'% 

New  York  Times  . .  28'%  57'/* 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  —  4% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  24%  25% 

-  22% 

24% 


Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  23%^ 


(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

ComCorp . 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

Compuscan  . 

Datascan  . 

Dow  Jones  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

Federated  Publications  . 

Grey  Advertising 

Hurletron  . 

Interpublic  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

Photon  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

Bidder  Pubs . 


37  35 

21  23 

37  37 

7%  71/4 

18%  17'% 
9%  12 
5%  4% 

49'%  47'% 
25  24% 

30  30 

I4'%  13% 
4%  4% 

1 7'%  17'% 
3I'%  30% 
9%  10% 
9'%  9'% 

20%  I9V4 


(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  7'/j  5% 

B.  C.  Forest  .  24'%  24'% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  18%  18'% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  25%  25 

Southam  Press  .  58  59 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  25'%  25 


DDB  billings  drop; 
dividend  declared 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc.  de¬ 
clared  on  March  15  a  dividend 
of  24^*  per  share  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  calendar  quarter  on  its 
common  stock. 

For  the  fiscal  quarter  ended 
January  31,  gross  income  was 
up  .67£  although  gross  billings 
were  down  2.17c-  Net  earnings 
per  share,  before  provision  for 
extraordinary  item  were  39^ — 
the  same  as  a  year  ago.  After 
an  extraordinary  item  they 
were  33^. 

• 

Gift  to  college 

The  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  has  donated  $50,000  to 
the  $10  million  fund  being 
raised  for  Eisenhower  College 
at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  gift 
will  be  applied  to  construction 
costs  of  the  Ellis  D.  Slater  Li¬ 
brary. 
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Deaths 


EUGENE  McCUCKIN  JR. 

Eugene  McGuckin  Jr.,  .59, 
publisher  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  and  yJews-Tribune  in 
the  Ridder  organization,  died 
March  27  after  a  brief  illness. 

His  career  covered  a  period 
from  1946  when  he  joined  the 
advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Aberdeen 
(S.D.)  Awerican-News  to  his 
promotion  from  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  to  publisher  of  the  Duluth 
newspapers  January  3.  He  also 
was  a  director  and  assistant 
secretary  of  Northwest  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  parent  company. 

Rorn  Sept.  21,  1911  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  he  was  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  University.  After 
graduation,  he  was  a  radio  an¬ 
nouncer  and  then  entered  indus¬ 
trial  engineering  for  the  Bald¬ 
win  Locomotive  Works.  He  en¬ 
listed  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Force  and  served  overseas  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  1946  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel. 

After  spending  two  years  on 
the  Aberdeen  newspaper,  Mc¬ 
Guckin  in  1948  went  to  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press.  There  he  worked  in  the 
advertising,  circulation  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  He  then 
broadened  his  experience  in  the 
advertising  field  by  becoming  as¬ 
sociated  with  Ridder-Johns,  Inc., 
New  York,  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  organization.  He  was  with 
Ridder-Johns  from  1949  to  1952, 
when  he  moved  to  the  Duluth 
newspapers  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  advanced  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  1957  and  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  in  1961. 

Rated  as  an  expert  in  the 
newspaper  cost  and  revenue 
field,  he  led  in  25  seminars 
discussing  this  subject  at  the 
American  Press  linstitute  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Jeanne;  two  sons,  Daniel  and 
Eugene  III;  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Eileen;  two  sis¬ 
ters  Elizabeth  H.  McGuckin 
and  Sheila  McGuckin,  both  of 
Abington,  Pa.,  and  two  brothers, 
David  B.  McGuckin,  Willow 
Grove,  Pa.,  and  Daniel  McGuck¬ 
in,  Norristown,  Pa. 

*  ♦  « 

I  Joe  Me  Donald,  79,  retired 

(1967)  publisher  of  the  Reno 
(Nev.)  Evening  Gazette  and 
Net'ada  State  Jotmial;  March 
24. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Vance  Dobbins,  66,  re¬ 
tired  reporter  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  and  Northern  Virginia 
Sun;  March  22. 
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Kenneth  C.  Drury,  78,  re¬ 
tired  (1956)  former  editor  of 
the  Victoria  (B.C.)  Times  and 
Vancouver  News  Herald;  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Siin;  March  14. 

4c  #  :|K 

Harding  S.  Christ,  67,  re¬ 
tired  (1969)  managing  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press;  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  since  1929;  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  at  Lorain  County 
Community  College;  March  18. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Francine  Bray,  27,  a 
reporter  for  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Dailg  News;  March  13. 

4c  4c  4c 

Larry  Hill,  45,  staff  artist 
for  the  Ex'ansville  (Ind.)  Press; 
noted  wildlife  illustrator;  March 
16. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  S.  Milloy,  75,  a  for-  | 
mer  executive  of  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  Tribune  and  Cowles  Com-  j 

munications  Inc.;  March  19. 

♦  *  ♦  j 

Thomas  Tso-Yu  Fu,  65,  man-  j 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  edi-  j 
tion  of  China  Times;  March  14. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Lucy  Swanton  Doyle,  91,  a 
member  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  staff  from  1900  to  1930; 
former  president  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Women’s  Press  Club; 

March  19, 

4c  4c  4c 

James  L.  Fuller,  69,  retired 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 

homan;  March  8. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  H.  Peterson,  55,  staff 
photographer  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  during 
most  of  a  30-year  newspaper 
career;  March  23. 

*  «  • 

Edward  P.  Jerry,  60,  UPI 
(formerly  Acme  Newspictures) 
photographer;  March  18. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

George  A.  Morris  Jr.,  62, 
publisher  of  the  Sheffield  (Ala.) 
Standard  &  Times;  recently. 

4*  45  ♦ 

Brig.  Gen.  N.  Dwight  Alli¬ 
son,  72,  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  for 
39  years  prior  to  retirement  in 
1967;  March  22. 

♦  ♦  • 

Walter  W.  Fuller,  retired 
(1968)  fraternal  news  editor  of 
the  Detroit  News;  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Inland 
Tool  and  Manufacturing  Co.; 
March  24. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  L.  Snow,  88,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
El  Segnndo  (Calif.)  Herald; 
March  20. 

«  *  • 

John  V.  Dobbin,  66,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republicaxi;  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  during  World  War 
II;  March  23. 
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On  Washington  beat 

Rick  Zimmerman,  legislative 
correspondent  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  in  Columbus,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  PD’s 
Washington  Bureau  to  succeed 
Sanford  Watzman,  who  has 
taken  a  public  relations  post  in 
Wa.shington. 


Guild  representation 
to  be  voted  upon 

An  election  has  been  ordered 
for  April  8  on  a  petition  by 
American  Newspaper  Guild  to 
represent  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employes  of  The 
News-Journal  Co.  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Dela. 


classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  1 

ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

APPRAISERS-CONSULTAISTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

APPRALSAIS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  811,  Norton,  Kana.  67654 

RETIRE  (or  build  an  empire) 

in  a  State  of  Excitement  as 
publisher  of  the  16-year-old  M 
IDAHO  FISHING  &  HUNTING 
GUIDE.  Knock  that  daily  dead- 
line  with  one  publication  date  ^ 
each  year.  Gross  $40  to  $50,000,  p 
current  e<lition  underway.  Prop-  p 

APPRALSALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
Newspiiiier  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401. 

LITERARY  SERVICES 

WRITERS:  “Unsalable”  book  manu- 
•cript?  Try  AUTHOR  AID  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Dept.  F.  340  E.  62nd  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.— 10022. 

excellent  accounts  receivable  :»• 
and  inventory--$29.500.  This  ^ 
won’t  last!  Write  Box  9367,  W 
Seattle.  Wash.  98109.  m 

Ph:  (206)  624-3845. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 

2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345. 

CONFIUE2NTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Eastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMEkS  &  CO. 

National  Press  Buildintr 
Washington,  D.  C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

OPPORTUNITY  for  young  couple,  short 
on  cash,  long  on  ambition,  to  take  over 
Zone  6  daily  plus  weekly.  Box  386, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines.  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WEIXS  &  COMPANY 

325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  HI.  60187 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 

1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 

1  SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

WEEKLY  in  Central  New  Jersey, 
ideal  for  rei)orter/wi(e  team.  Grosses 
$38M:  area  rapidly  changing  from 
rural  to  suburban.  Minimum  income 
$10M.  Owner  is  retiring.  Box  410,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

1  BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

1  Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
srotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 

1  highest  quality  daily  and  Nveekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  44G-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

OHIO  DAILY-WEEKLY:  gross  $140M. 
Stock  sale.  Wisconsin  weekly,  gross 
$130M,  net  $50M.  Missouri  weekly, 
gross  $20M,  net  $10M.  Jim  .Southern. 
Broker,  6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 
641.33. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER— isolated.  Mar¬ 
ginal,  but  good  cash  flow.  Northeast. 
Buyer  should  have  $500,000  for  down 
payment  and  operating  capital.  Box 
471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
1.34  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
MontKomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

PUBLISHER,  with  years  of  experience, 
wants  to  buy  Area  2  weekly.  Quick 
action  guaranteed.  Box  359,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

j  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 

1  Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 

1  Box  609.  Roseburer,  Oregon  97470 

1  ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
]  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  "rhis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

1  Belling. 

1  LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

NEWSPAPEUl  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

PUBLISHER,  experienced,  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  has  cashAeferences  for  install¬ 
ment  sale  on  small  daily — $250,000- 
$1,000,000  gross.  Responsible  for  four 
small  dailies  in  present  position.  All 
profitable.  Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  6.  Box 
348,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

QUALIFIED  BUYERS  CALLING  daily 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine 

1  Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 

i  305  Taylor,  (llaremont,  Calif.  91711 

i  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3367 

for  weeklies,  $60M  up,  and  dailies.  Let 
us  get  top  dollar  for  your  paper.  Jim 
Southern.  Broker,  6329  Ash,  Raytown, 
Mo.— 64133. 

VIRGINIA  DAILY  or  large  weekly. 
Have  $75,000  cash  plus  credit  line. 
Want  isolated,  long-established  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  449,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Ph:  349-7422. 

!  “America’s  No.  1  Newspai>ep  Broker.'* 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PVBUCATtOm  FOR  SALE 


BUY  CONTROL  of  Floricle  offset  tab-  |  FAIRCHIU)  TTS  PERFORATORS  :  NOW  STATIC-FREE  per 
loid  with  tremendous  ix>tential.  Solid  ad  ^  Excellent  trade-ins:  rebuiR;  gtiaran-  same  prices — lowest  in 
sales  ret'ord  more  important  than  SI. 500  teed:  for  computer  or  linecasting  input.  ,  colors.  Top  quality, 
cash  required.  Must  i«e  available  June  |  For  details  write  Fairchild  Graphic  I  Call  or  write 

1-  Will  tx.  In  Now  Y.wk-  for  ANPA  HI  MowAon  I  T.rXD'T  » /  o  t  o .  n 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  WANTED:  GENERAL  MANAGER  who 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A,  All  can  expand  established  weekly  news- 


1.  Will  be  in  New  York  for  ANPA.  Equipment.  63  Howden  Road,  Scar-  ! 
Mail  resume  to  Bi)X  4.>3.  Eilitor  &  !  borough,  Ontario.  Canada. 

Publisher.  I - ^ - 

!  AUCTION 

One  repossessed  Elektron,  S#71463, 
i  with  electric  pot,  feeder,  blower,  2  majr- 
NEVi  SPAPER  SERVICES  1  azines.  This  is  a  manual  machine.  On 

- - Saturday,  -April  10,  at  10  A.M.  sharp 

n,’  4'rf'iyirc  4t/  Att  4MiW  i*'  '  t-^ia  machine  will  l»e  sold  to  the  hiijh- 

AV  lest  bidder.  Universal  Printinif  Equip- 

i  ment  Co..  Inc..  7.i0  Val'.eybrook  Ave.. 
A-Q  FEATURES  HAS  IT  MADE!  Lymlhurst.  N.J.-  07071. 


Call  or  write; 
PORTAGE  (216)  929-4456 
Box  5500.  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 


A-Q  FEATURES  HAS  IT  MADE!  Lymlhurst.  N.J.-  07071. 

We  have  si>orts.  news  views,  mental  _ 

health,  interior  de<oratinK.  show-  busi-  GAIN  14%  MAKEUP  AREA  capacity 
ness,  plants,  new  products  and  humor,  with  jm.Spacemaker  Turtles.  J.  Moore. 
All  of  our  columnists  work  in  the  3444  Country  Club.  Medina.  Ohio. 


fields  they  write  aliout.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples. 

A-Q  FEATURES 
P.O.  Box  112 

North  Hollywood.  Calif.— 91603 
(2131  761-6794 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

foTsale 

GOSS  MARK  I 
HEADLINER  PRESS 
Mfg.  1956 


12  FONTS  OF  LINOTYPE 
MEMPHIS  HEAD-LETTER  MATS 
IXIR  SALE: 


12  Units 
23^^  Cutoff 


5  Half  Decks 
90“  Stagger 


(.131  ibl-bi94  Memphis  Medium  Condensed  w/Bold 

- - - Condensed,  18A68  Memphis  Bold  Ckm- 

CELEBRITIES  ARE  HUMAN— Punch  I  'Jensed  w'M^iuin  ^nden^,  24A20 


14A206  Memphis  Bold  w/Italic,  14A260  2  Double  Folders  Balloon  Formers 

Memphis  Metiium  Condensed  w/Bold  g^ip  Slitters  Compression  Lockup 
Condensed,  18A68  Memphis  Bold  Ckm-  ™ 

densed  w 'Medium  (tondensed.  24A20  Unit  Drive  Goss  R.T.P. 


up  your  pages  with  celebrity  fillers  and 

features.  Colorful  copy.  One  feature  or  phis  Bold,  30A28i  Memphis  Bold  ^n- 


20  fillers  iier  week  for  $2.  V.I.P.  File, 
Box  403.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•THE  UNSATISFIED  MAN”  — 


densed,  36A289  Memphis  Medium  Con¬ 
densed,  30A207  Memphis  Bold  Italic, 
36A129  Memphis  Bold.  :16A163  Memphis 
Bold  Condensed,  36AH’5  Memphis  Me¬ 
dium  Condenseil  and  Intertype  Font 


monthly  review  of  Colorado  journalism  I  3503  Cairo  Bokl  Italic  w  Meilium  I 
by  newsmen— $^a-year.  Sample  fw.  italic.  These  mats  are  still  in  use  daily 
(voloraxio  Media  Project.  J^pt,  EP,  Box  and  are  in  usable  condition.  The  Mem-  i 


18470.  Denver,  Colo. — 80218. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


phis  series  is  available  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  on  a  “limited”  or  "special  quo¬ 
tation”  basis  only.  If  you  have  Mem¬ 
phis  you’ll  find  these  12  fonts  a  bargain 


Can  be  stlit  to  suit 
individual  needs 

Available  Now! 

Call  —  IVrite  —  IFire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 


Newspaper  Press  Installations  where  is.  Contact  Eric  Hansen,  Pro- 

MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING  I  duction  Manager.  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Expert  Serv’ice — World  Wide  1  Teleprram.  400  W.  Seventh  Street,  Fort 


at  $5,000.00  (including  sorts).  As  is.  REDUCE  BROWNOUT  PROBLEMS  , 
where  is.  Contact  Eric  Hansen,  Pro-  this  summer  with  a  General  Electric  ! 


paper.  Salary  -f-  share  of  profit.  Box 
481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER  to  assume  full  resiMHi- 
sibilities  for  a  chain  of  18  weekly 
newspai>ers.  Must  have  newspai»er 
background  and  be  a  shirt-sleeve  ac¬ 
countant.  Excellent  location  in  one  of 
Chica(?o's  better  suburbs.  Will  pay  all 
relocation  expenses.  Resume  to  Box 
4r»6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXBXjUTIVE  to  administer  a  trade  as¬ 
sociation.  Prefer  experience  in  orjrani- 
zation  work  with  some  new’spaper  back¬ 
ground.  Duties  at  Washingrton,  D.C. 
headquarters  include  convention  and 
!  program  planning:,  preparint;  newslet¬ 
ter  and  work  with  committees.  Salary 
I  $13-115,000  range,  with  benefits.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  455,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  for  small  daily  in  West, 
with  both  news  and  advertising  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Community  involve¬ 
ment  a  must.  We*n  pay  for  hard  work, 
dedication.  Write  Box  452,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

“POSITIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  wIM  errforl 


Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MA.SON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(.AC  2121  .TAckson  2-6105 


duction  Manager,  Fort  Worth  Star-  Inductrol  automatic  voltage  regulator. 
Telegram.  400  W.  Seventh  Street.  Fort  75KVA.  208,  3  phase  primary  116  Volt 
Worth,  Texas  76102,  AC  817-336-9271.  ,  secondary.  Like  new.  Mr.  Byrnes  (413) 


Brooklyn.  N.A.  11231  I  JU.STOWTHTERS.  3  Recorders  with  8 

(.AC  2121  .TAckson  2-6105  '  pt.  Humboklt.  2  Repnxlueers  with  taiie 

winders.  Friden  service.  81,650  pair: 

■ - - -  .  also  latest  VariTyiter.  Moilel  1010  ele«- 

PRESS-TIME  A VAILARLE  I  trifietl  keyboard  with  6  fonts  8  to  13  Pt. 

- - - I  Cost  $4,800.  Fine  for  ads.  Installed 

Five  (5)  T’NIT-GOSS  COMMUNITY  |  phototypesetler.  Stamford  Pub.  Corp.. 
OFFSET-QUALITY  PRINTING,  with  '  Stamford.  N.Y.  -12167  (607)  652-7303. 
SUBURBAN  folder.  Capable  of  printing  ; 


20  page  standard  or  40  tabloid  pages 
at  18,000  per  hour.  Reasonable  rates. 
C-ontact  Ron  Moissinac.  (AC  201)  349- 
1411.  The  Reporter.  Toms  River,  N.J. 


VENDiyG  REPAIRS 

NEWSRACK  REPAIR  SERVICE  spe- 
cializing  in  reconditioning  **K-Me(‘h** 
coin  mechanisms.  $4  +  parts.  20  Old 
Meadow  Plain  Rd..  Simsbury,  Conn.— 
OGOTO.  (203)  658-4047. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

MAN  PLATE  CASTER 
Casta  excellent  22%"  cut-off  plates 
See  in  operation.  Available  now! 
Phone  Bob  Terry  (213)  625-2345 
LOS  ANGELES  (CALIF.)  TIMES 


W  ANTED  TO  BUY 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and  |  — - - — ^ — - - — - 

litho  films.  Order  from  Natl  Publish-  uno  MATS  -3  fonts  7A610  with  mags, 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wi^.,  j  Xrade  Gothic  E'xtra  Condensed  (Gothic 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010  ,  ^^.,7  Gothic  2rl9). 

_ _ _ _  I  PROOF  PRESS -Vanderc<K>k  Model  23. 

msc^:u..4^EOVSU.^CHl^ER^  I  f''ST“cl,LLT‘Xi“.rf“KL.K‘'THk 

c'/vixtr’  nteves-p  ^  BOND  BUYER.  160  Varick  St.,  New 

v.,Tcm  «n,vir  aV  1  Yo'-k.  N.Y.  10013.  21  1-2680. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPIJES  '  Straight  matter  molds,  mold  cooling 

- — - - - - — — - - - -  blower — $1,000  each,  our  floor:  1  G-44 

COMPLETE  PLANT  Mixer,  Sales  No.  08262  No.  15449,  us^  ,  - „  v,..vTirni - 

1  as  he^  macbine,  14-pt.  to  42-pt.  mats  HKLP  w  A^TED 

C.OING  OFFSET— Available  July  1  '  in  regular  and  italic— $1,600  our  floor;  | - - - - 

Complete  daily  plant.  All  or  part.  10  ;  '  Monotype  universal  strip  caster,  giant  ,  ACADEMIC  , 

Linotyi)es  (5  automatics)  :  2  Ludlows  i  attachment — $600;  1  Hammond  glider 

with  75  fonts;  complete  stereotype,  en-  saw.  model  G-4  $400;  1  Hammond  j  GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships! 
graving,  comi>osing  room:  press  (Hoe.  thintype  glider  saw,  serial  54o,  model  open  for  professional  journalists  who 
4-16  page  units).  Complete  hot  metal  TG  36 — $600:  1  Rouse  vertical  miter-^  want  to  work  on  a  Masters*  Degree  in 
T)aste-up  system.  Now  o|>erating.  Call  |  ^200;  1  Rouse  l)ench  saw — $25:  I  B&N  •  journalism,  beginning  late  August 
H.  Honeysett  (.i09»  663-.'il61  :  or  write  Stripcaster- $.50.  Ontact  Wm.  A.  Applicants  must  first  apply  and 

Daily  World,  Box  1511,  Wenatchee.  Dawkins.  0)mposing  Supt..  Times-  be  accepted  for  Graduate  School  by 
Wash.  98801.  Leader,  Martins  Ferry.  Ohio— 4.3935.  !  writing  Dean  of  Graduate  School.  No 


SUPPIJES 


r'/NUMP  '  nv/iNL/  nuic.n..  lou  vancK  oi.,  iNtfw 

MUST  MOVE  AT  ONflE!  i  21  '2-94 1-2680^^ - 

3  Linotype  Comets,  TTS  operating  1  16  to  24-PAGE  WEB  OFFSET  press, 
units.  Shaffstall  mat  detector,  electric  ;  quarter  fold.  Ph:  A.  Battenfield,  (216) 
safeties,  fe€<ier,  alternate  cast,  4  243-4000. 


ACADEMIC 


COMPLETE  PLANT 


GOING  OI^FSET — Available  July  1 
Complete  daily  plant.  All  or  part.  10 


Daily  World,  Box  1511 
Wash.-  98801. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


Ph:  (614)  63.3-1131. 


consideration  will  l)e  given  to  persons 
not  first  accepted  by  Graduate  School. 
Once  accepted,  apply  for  fellowships  by 


- - - -  :  SELLING  PLANT  !  Once  accepted,  apply  for  fellowships  by 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden  Vandercook  232P.  2/C  Full  Power  Proof  writing  Director  of  Public  Information 
traine<l  personnel.  Large  selection  of  Press:  Vandercook  Universal  III  Repro  &  Publications.  Box  5128,  North  Texas 
tyi>e  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units  i  Proof  Press,  power  inker,  micro  bed.  State  University,  Denton.  Texas  76203. 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products,  |  vacuum  base,  like  new:  Vandercook  At  least  two  fellowships  ojien  for 
1.500  Kings  Highwav,  Cherry  Hill.  N.J.  Universal  2tl  Full  Power  Test  Proof  writers  in  university's  Public  Informa- 
0.S034.  (AC  609)  428-3223.  Press;  Chemco  Marathon  24"  roll  film  tion  Oflice.  and  fellowships  available 

_ _ camera,  quartzline  lites.  like  new;  Pako  '  for  teaching  and  ’aboratory  reporting 

t  .  r  Processor.  M<xiel  24-2,  replenisher  i  and  copyreading  duties  in  Journalism 

JLSTOW  RITERS — Large  selection  of  ,ank.  3  years  old  rebuilt-  ’  Master  i  Department.  Furnish  three  references 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lea^.  or  Co|.|M*r  deep  etching  machinesr  .34  x  34  wfh  application.  Application  deadline 

'  3  years  old;  3  Chemco  powderless  May  15.  Salary  depends  on  work  load. 

wiM...  and  IS  w  .  _2.  N. 3  .U.— 10010.  ]  etching  Marifiner  28";  Lanston  step  and  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR— Ph.D.  re- 

- —  ;  repeat  MH4,  register  unit  chases  and  quired  in  journalism  or  mass  communi- 

ALL  MODELS  h<x)<is.  new  1964;  Kolbus  automatic  cations  with  journalism  emphasis.^  plus 

Linotyi)es  -Intertypes — Ludlows  casing-in  machine,  new  1969;  Kolbus  I  classroom  and  print  media  experience. 

PRIN'TCRAl-T  REPRESENTATIVES  ,  rounder  and  hacker  with  turnover  con-  to  teach  in  news  editorial  sequence  on 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.  N.Y.  10007  :  veyor.  new  1969:  Muller  9  pocket  auto-  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels 

_ _ _  matic  collator.  Model  215;  $10,000  in-  in  Zone  3  university  of  lOM  enroll- 

ventory  new  Pako  parts,  off  new  ment.  Full-time  journalism  faculty  of 
Air  KI)84-T  display  cold-tyi>e  machine,  price.  9  with  new  departmental  facility.  Salary 

sels_in.pt.  to  84.  with  32  fonts.  10-pt.  j  THE  JOSEPH  SHELDON  CO..  UNC.  range:  $13,800  to  $14,000  for  nine 

f?  '2;  few  parts.  $.3,000.  George  Wil.  i  A iietioneers  Afpraisers-Plaiit  Liquidators  months  beginning  August  26,  1971. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotyi)es  -Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 


sets  lO-pt.  to  84.  with  32  fonts  10-pt. 
to  72;  few  parts.  $.3,000.  George  Wil. 


ment.  Full-time  journalism  faculty  of 
9  with  new  departmental  facility.  Salary 
range:  $13,800  to  $14,000  for  nine 
months  beginning  August  26,  1971. 


4-weelis  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

J-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  . $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  far  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

“ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Romlttanc#  sboaM  accompany  clat- 
§Hl0d  copy  wban  aubmlftod  for  pub- 
licofloii  unlosa  credit  bat  boo*  at- 
fablitbod. 

4-weekt  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  id  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line— $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSINO  TIME 
Tuttdav,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  each  day 
as  they  art  received,  are  valid  for  1-ycar. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


850  Third  Ave,.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  I  AC  2 12 1  PL  2-7050 


liams.  News-Bulletin,  Brookfield,  Mo. —  26200  Greenfield.  Oak  Park,  Mich  48237  1  Send  resume  and  references  first  letter 


(3131  399-2.525 


to  Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  April  3,  1971 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCVLATION 


HOME  DELIVERY 
SALES  SUPERVISORS 

Circulation  srowth  and  expansion  of 
home  delivery  sales  department  has 
created  challenging  opportunities  for 
supervisory  personnel  on  the  staff  of 
one  of  America’s  leading  afternoon  and 
Sunday  metro  newspapers. 

If  you  have  the  experience  and  are 
capable  of  producing  results  through 
adult  employe  district  managers,  we  | 
are  interested  In  you.  i 

I 

Those  joining  our  staff  will  receive: 

■it  Excellent  starting  salary 

☆  Liberal  fringe  benefits 
•Ct  Automobile 

☆  Expenses 

☆  Advancement  opportunities 

If  you’re  the  one  we’re  looking  for, 
send  a  complete  resume  and  all  pertl-  ! 
nent  Information  to  Box  380,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆  j 

ASSISTANT  to  Circulation  Director,  j 
M-&S.  Zone  3.  Excellent  salary  and  i 
potential  for  aggressive,  result-oriented 
individual.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  390,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  on  voluntary  pay 
system.  Send  resume  to  Box  470,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 
HAVING  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS? 
We  have  an  ojjening  for  a  capable,  ag¬ 
gressive  person  with  a  successful  back¬ 
ground  in  newspa|)er  circulation  to 
manage  one  of  our  major  dealerehips. 
'This  dealership  is  located  within  43 
minutes  driving  time  of  Greensboro, 
N.C.  Current  income  is  above  the  av¬ 
erage  for  a  person  who  is  on  salary 
with  exceptionally  good  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  For  interview  appointment  write 
to:  State  Circulation  Mgr.,  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  Greensboro,  N.C.-^27420, 
giving  brief  resume  of  circulation  ex¬ 
perience,  e<lucational  background  and 
marital  status. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGB3R  with  the 
experience  and  ability  to  adapt  to  an 
unusual  challenge.  Must  be  self-starter 
with  plenty  of  enthusiasm  and  ideas. 
Salary  open.  Send  references  and  re¬ 
sume  to  R.  R.  Black.  Business  Mgr.. 
Pawtucket  Times,  P.O.  Box  307.  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.I. — 02S62. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIISG 


EXPERIENCED  CAM 

If  you  are  an  experienced  Classified 
Advertising  Manager  with  a  successful 
track  record,  you  might  be  the  one  to 
handle  one  of  the  most  exciting  classi¬ 
fied  jobs  in  the  business. 

A  long  established  group  of  _  weekly 
newspapers,  with  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  circulation,  needs  an  aggressive 
leader  to  manage  its  classified  sales  d^ 
partment:  telephone  sales  experience  is 
essential. 

Excellent  working  conditions  under  a 
solid,  ambitious  and  knowledgeable 
management  dedicated  to  continuing  an 
impressive  growth  record.  Outstanding 
benefits,  including  sales  incentive. 
Christmas  bonus,  life  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  major  medical  insur¬ 
ance  -t-  generous  pension  plan — all  paid 
for  by  the  company. 

If  you  think  you  qualify  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  long,  rewarding  hours, 
respond  to  Box  454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WANTED 

TOP  ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 


We  need  a  qualified  advertising 
director  or  self-starting  assist¬ 
ant  now  selling  in  a  major 
market.  Guaranteed  substantial 
increase  in  your  present  salary. 
You  will  represent  long  estab¬ 
lished  suburban  newspapers 
with  95%  coverage  in  the  St. 
L^uis  market,  now  making 
giant  strides  with  national  and 
local  accounts.  Good  food,  de¬ 
partment  store  and  chain  store 
picture.  Sensational  three 
month  starting  effort  now  un¬ 
derway.  You  will  be  your  own 
1m>ss,  make  major  decisions,  re¬ 
ceive  excellent  cooperation 
from  the  staffs  of  15  weekly 
newsi>ai)ers  and  their  two  pub¬ 
lishers.  Experience  in  local  and 
contacts  with  national  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  and  agencies 
es.sential.  Sample  newspaper  on 
re<iuest.  Write  or  telephone 
Art  or  Jim  Donnelly 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


DESKMAN 

j  Large  Metropolitan  newspaper  is  look- 
j  ing  for  experienced  person  with  de- 
!  gree.  Experience  should  include  other 
i  metro  newspaper.  Must  have  desire  and 
ability  to  advance.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Personnel  Department 

SAN  DIEGO  UNION 

940  3rd  Ave..  San  Die^,  Calif. — 92112 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SPORTS  WRITER  interested  in  all  sea¬ 
sons  for  young,  energetic  staff  on  28.- 
000  Zone  3  a.m.  J-grad  preferred.  Sal¬ 
ary  base<i  on  ability,  experience.  Box 
384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  A  BETTER  JOB? 
Journalism  placement  assistance  avail¬ 
able — all  departments.  Sell  us  on  your¬ 
self  with  full  resume,  samples,  refer¬ 
ences.  Free  2-month  registration.  We 
evaluate,  recommend  to  employers  seek¬ 
ing  top  personnel.  Journalism  Talent 
Bank,  P.O.  Box  788,  Bremerton.  Wash. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
Two  million  circulation  inspirational 
magazine  (N.Y.C.)  offers  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  idealistic  and  creative  young 
person  to  develop  editorial  skills  in  all 
phases  of  magazine  work;  some  writing 
experience  needed.  Salary  open.  Box 
375,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ROLLING  STONE  is  recruiting  three 
full-time  general  assignment  corres¬ 
pondents  to  cover  the  Midwest  out  of 
Chicago,  the  Deep  South  out  of  Atlanta, 
and  the  political  scene  in  Washington. 
D.C.  We  also  want  an  on-call  reporter 
to  cover  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Solid 
experience,  a  passion  for  fast,  accurate 
news  gathering,  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  areas  involved  are  indicated. 
Salary:  open.  If  you  feel  you’re  quali¬ 
fied.  no  calls,  please,  but  send  your  two 
I  best  publishe<l  pieces  and  a  list  of  ten 
I  story  suggestions  to:  Equal  Opportunity 
Desk.  ROLLING  STONE,  624  Third 
j  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 

I  YOUNG,  ENERGETIC  EDITOR  to  run 
j  growing  5,000  circulation,  prize-winning 
I  Connecticut  weekly.  Present  editor  pro- 
!  moted.  Write  Carter  White,  Publisher, 

,  Southington  News.  Southington,  Conn. 
1  — 06489.  No  ’phone  calls. 


yilMIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIlllilllllllillllllllllllill^^ 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  I 

AGENCY  I 

9720  LEWIS  &  CLARK  BLVD.  | 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI  63136  | 

Telephone  314-868-8000  Nam* 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


EXPBRIEINCED  PERSON  who  prefers  ' 
opportunity  in  small,  lively  Northern  : 
Indiana  town  to  big  city  problems. 
Send  resume  to  Box  128,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  j 


NEVADA’S  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER 
(60.000  daily  &  Sunday) — located  in 
fabulous  Las  Vegas — is  seeking  a  high 
calil)er  display  salesman  with  at  least 
two  years  of  fast-paced  display  experi¬ 
ence.  We  offer  salary  plus  commission, 
car  allowance,  paid  vacation,  company- 
paid  hospitalization  and  retirement  plan 
-|-  excellent  working  conditions  in  the 
most  modern  offset  plant  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Send  complete  resume  to  Personnel 
Department,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal, 
P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada — 89101. 


CAN  YOU  SELL  advertising  and  do  ! 
some  writing  and  photography?  This 
live-wire  diocesan  weekly  in  South  Jer¬ 
sey  has  an  interesting  proposition. 
Salary  -f-  commission,  negotiable,  fine 
potential.  Write:  Catholic  Star  Herald, 
101  N.  7th  St..  Camden.  N.  J.— 08102. 

Ph:  (AC  609)  964-1665. 


PROGRESSIVE  N.E.  PENNA.  offset 
weekly  group — now  expanding  sales 
team— seeks  salesmen  for  leadership 
positions.  Write,  sending  resume  di¬ 
rectly  to  William  Scranton,  III.  Presi¬ 
dent,  Greenstreet  News  Co.,  41  Lehman 
Ave.,  Dallas,  Pa.— 18612. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  to  head 
California  group  advertising  operations. 
Professional  organization  seeks  profes¬ 
sional  director  or  No.  2  man.  Write 
P.O.  Box  5166,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. — 
94.596 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  large 
weekly  newspaper  in  expanding  market 
of  Northern  New  Jersey.  Must  be  able 
to  train  staff,  develop  programs,  set 
goals,  and  reach  objectives.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Address 


^ip  Cod* 


AiiiliDri/ed  by 


Clamtification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Till  Forbidden 


STEP  UP  ’TO  CLASSIFIED  ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDI’TOR  for  na-  = 

AD  MANAGER’S  POSITION  tional  publication.  Sportswriting  and  =  Mail  to: 

Strong  weekly — Zone  2 — has  excellent  editing  background  a  must.  College  de-  g 

opportunity  for  person  with  proven  gree  helpful.  Outstanding  opportunity  g 

background  and  leadership  qualities,  for  well-organized  young  person.  Good  g  EDITOR  & 

Substantial  salary  -f-  bonus,  profit-  salary.  Start  June  15.  Send  complete  g  “ 

sharing — all  other  benefits.  Box  402,  resum4  and  work  samples  air-mail  to  = 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Box  412,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ailllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 


IIKI.P  WANTKl) 
EDITORIAL 

PRO  ^ 

WRITER 

Fast-paced  international  weekly 
who  prints  hish-level  lowdown 
on  entertainment  and  political 
bit^^ies  has  a  jfreat  si>ot  for  a 
top-notch,  really  creative  wriU'C. 

Salary  in  line  with  your  hack- 
trround  and  talent.  Must  relo¬ 
cate  to  t‘hi<*avro.  Send  resume 
to: 

ALLIED 

NEWS  CO..  INC. 

2711  North  Pulaski  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois  60639  I 

an  ^wpial  opportunity  employer 

SOFTHW  KST  .AKrEKNOON  PAPER 
in  city  of  has  need  of  iN)lice- 

court  rei>orier  aiul  photojrrapher.  (Joiner 
olTset  in  .luly.  Write:  tJtlitor,  Roswell 
I)aily  R*conl.  lioswell.  N.M.  ''S201, 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
circulation.  pn>jrressive,  lively 
daily  Is  in  runtil  of  a  women’s  e<litor  to  ' 
l»nKluce  top  wmnen's  padres  to  match 
rest  of  the  par‘er.  Winner  of  National 
ll«*adlinets  Awanl.  We  want  a  woman 
who  is  incliiifnl  to  and  can  run  this 
show.  Call  or  write:  Edw.  D.  Casey. 
E<Iit4>r.  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.J. 
tiTMOi.  r2bU 

WE’RE  S'lILI.  LOOKINt;  for  that  one 
I>ers4m  in  oO  ru*  100  who  has  extra¬ 
cudinary  n  tHU’liny  and  wriliiiir  skills  • 
and  wants  to  use  them  on  a  medium- 
sized  daily.  Area  2  A.M.  daily  olfcrin^r 
unusual  opportunity  and  attractive  sal¬ 
ary  and  iKUiefits.  Write  Box  ITT.  F^cli- 
tor  &  P\iblisher. 

SPORTS  EIUTOR  for  small  offset  daily 
in  collepre  cr»mmunity.  Ideal  op i>ort unity 
for  a^rjrressive  youn^r  ]M*rson  with  in¬ 
terest  in  IcK-al  si>orts  scene.  All  phases 
heads,  layout,  wire,  photo  e<lil,  etc*. 
Zone  1.  Ho.k  ir,s.  Eidtor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORI.U.  WRITER  —  Opportunity 
for  exi>erienred  |M-rson  to  write  edi¬ 
torials.  interpretive  news,  and  assume 
resTn>nsibility  for  editorial  pa«e. 

COPY  EDITOR  nc-eded  to  shartdy  e<lit 
IcM’al  and  wire  copy,  write  accurate, 
lively  heads,  and  lay  out  ita^^es. 

BOTH  POSITIONS  offer  comitetitive 
salary  and  all  company  benefits  such 
as  hospitalizati<m  and  major  me<lical 
insurance  for  staffer  and  dei>endenls, 
life  insunirice,  profit-sharinir  and  vaca¬ 
tions. 

OCR  AKI'ERNOON  OFFSET  DAILY 
with  UI.TOO  circulation  is  !cM-at<‘<l  in  an 
Ideal  jieojrraphic  l(M*ation  offering  a 
pleasant  mix  of  rural  and  urban.  We 
h.Hve  ffcxHl  year-round  climate  and  fav- 
fu'ab'e  tax  situation. 

WRITE  OR  ’PHONE  UolK^i-t  Cathcart. 
or  Roarer  S<»vde.  Evenin^r  Herahl.  P.O. 
Box  Til.  Rock  Hill.  S.C.  29T30.  Ph : 
tAC  R0:D  :127-7161. 


LAH(;E  WEST  COAST  PM  has  oi>en- 
in«s  for  journeymen  rei>orters.  SjhmhI, 
accuracy,  writinjr  ability  a  must;  in- 
vesti^rative  experience  helpful:  also 
openinjr  <m  desk  for  better-than-averajre 
copy  e<iitor.  Top  pay — excellent  I>ene- 
fits.  Box  160.  t>litor  &  Publisher. 


BACK-UP  i>erson  for  busy  e<litor.  ajrri- 
cultural  business  journal.  J-dejrree. 
economics  background  preferred.  Start- 
injr  salary  .SR.400.  $10,000  cuarantee<l 
riffht  in<lividual  first  day  thin!  year. 
Creative,  hanl  worker.  Ex'cellent  chance 
to  mow  up.  SmaM  town,  but  near 
metro  area.  Box  466,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  PAY.  BRICHT  FUTURE  with 
one  of  Ohio's  finest  dailies  (30-M>  for 
news  editor  with  proven  layout  skills, 
news  judgment,  solid  references.  Box 
46.S.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WAXTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


II)  RErORTER  (I)  DESKMAN  ''  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  in  the  PRESS  RELATIONS  OPPORTUNITY 
L-irKe  Western  "(ia'ily— 60  000  daily  &  '  circulation  class  will  need  a  I  Nationwide  financial  corporation  head- 

•Sundav.  <;o.sl  salary,  vacation.'  excel-  I  C<>mi>osinK  R..^  Foreman  efle.;-  i  quartered  in  New  York  City  oilers  e.x- 

lent  Iienefits.  Send  resume  and  salary!  August  1,  lUil.  Now  hot  metal,  cellent  opportunity  in  the  Press  Rela- 


<lidate  we  offer  attractive  starting  sal- 


EDITOR  for  wc-kly  newsparK-r.  with  i  includintr  -  .  -  . 

full  kru»wle<lge  of  putting  out  commu-  waterfront.  Reason  for  |  ary.  excellent  lienefite  and  solid  long- 

nity  r»a|H'r  Suburb  of  NYC  Send  re-  oi»ening:  pres<>nt  Comiiosing  Ko<>m  i  term  growth  possibilities.  Please  reply 

suine  Kox  164.  E<litor  &  Publisher.  *  '  'P  ‘P  Box  48.^,  E<litor  &  Puh- 


FREE-L4I\'CE  composinc  room  fore'MAN 

_ _ _  _  .  ''1  ^  _ _ Must  have  exiterienee  in  €'old-tyi>e:  pref 

vvri  I  PAV  *7!;  f,..  t _ .,,.1  erahly  some  knowledge  of  computerized 

Sns  foT^r*iL\r'y%rat^chnd^^^^^  dL  ^  t-V.-ttintf.  Rapidly-«rowin«  evening 
tails  from  (».  Jaffe,  Science  ^search 
Associates,  259  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago, 

III _ «0611. 


ypes€*tling.  Rapid  ly-gr 
pai>er  in  (>>nneclicut.  Apply  Box  oJM, 
E«litor  &  Publisher. 


\N  R ITERS.  ARTISTS,  for  assignments 
for  commrnial  publications.  Fxlitor, 
Box  No.  HollywiKMl,  ('alif.  916o;L 


M4Hh-lP 

EXPERIFTNCET)  MARK-UP  and  super¬ 
visor  of  computerized  phototypesetting 
<lepartment  southern  New'  England.  Un¬ 
usual  opp4»rtunity  for  qualifie<l  i>ers»>n. 
Resume  and  salary  to  Box  446,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


^PERATORS-MACIIIMSTS 

IMKITOX  OPKItATfdt/MAI.NTK.SA.NCE 
for  hone  rotary  oirs«-t  plant  in  South¬ 
ern  (hilif.  Must  Ih-  eNperience.1  2(ii)-H 
oiierator  with  basic  mechanical  and 
Iheory  knowleilne  of  the  2(Mi-I{.  Write 
or  call:  T<k1  Premer  (2l;il  .'16 1-.MITI  .at 
Metroweh  Pres.s,  .">1  II  Firestone  Place. 
South  (late.  Calif.  !)n28(l. 

^IACIIINI.SI  to  maintain  6  Linotyites, 
I’r’S  atid  small  comiiuter  in  So.  Cali¬ 
fornia:  semi-weekly:  days.  Ex<-ellent 
Ijenefits.  Write  Box  2:i.">,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  nivinn  haeknround  and  refer¬ 
ences. 


EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  tnke 
eharne  of  small  job  printinn  shoi>.  LP 
ami  olTset  oi>eration.  Must  l>e  able  to 
handle  Linotyis*.  Ludlow,  hand  com- 
|H)sition.  mark-iii>,  press  work,  estimat- 
iiin  and  prieinn.  Write  full  details  to  !  seekinn  well-rounded  f*dilor/ Writer  for 


lisher.  stating  salary  reriuired.  All  re¬ 
plies  treated  in  confideneo.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

b^ev()i.ent“  and  ~  protective 

Order  of  Elks  of  U.S.A.  has  opening  in 
ChicaKo  for  public  relations  director  to 
succeerl  man  retiring  after  many  years. 
Should  be  member  of  Elks  or  eligible, 
and  exireriencerl  in  writinc.  includiim 
erlitorials.  Send  resume  to:  Wade  II. 
Kepner,  Chairman,  Elks  National  Me¬ 
morial  and  Publication  Commission.  425 
W.  Divcr.sey  Parkway,  Chicapro,  111. 
MA.IOR’  ”  FLORIDA"  CORPORATION 


OPERA  Toil  with  n<»or  exis-rience:  old,  ■ 
estahlishe<l  t;-;K*r,son  jrdi  shop  ;  excellent 
rxiiiipment.  Top  wap'es.  hospitalization,  i 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  .Advancement  oiqiortunitv.  Ros-  I 
well  Printinrr  Co..  Roswell.  N.M.  ! 


LINOTYPE  MACHINI.ST— Must  lie  I 
callable  of  mainlainint;  I  Linotyiies  anil 
2  Elektrons:  also  .i  Fairchild  Perfora¬ 
tors.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  quali-  , 
liiil  jierson.  Union  shop.  Write  Box  ' 
178.  Utica,  N.Y.~i:i.50;{.  ' 

W .ANTED :  Exiierienceil.  sidier  I.inolyiie 
oiierator  for  advertising  machine.  (An¬ 
tral  Penna.  ilaily.  (IikmI  wattes  and  Iten- 
efils.  0|>en  sho|i.  Send  resume  to  Box 
825.  1-alitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEIS-STEREOTYPERS 

LP  foreman  AND  ASaSISTANT 

1  w<»-man  t<?am  capable  of  molding  pres¬ 
ent  grr»up  into  a  smoc>th,  functioning 
<*iv\v,  Bran<l  new*  air-conditioneil  press¬ 
room  with  latest  designed  hi-spe^  > 
?>ress.  ITnion  shop;  company  I>enefits :  ' 
well-«*stahlishe<I  morning  newspiij'ier. 
Will  pay  re|(K*ation  exi>enses.  Chart 
Area  2.  Give  <*omplete  resume  experi-  [ 
ence,  salary  rc<piirements.  Box  38.T, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Ur-  i 
banite  pressman.  New  five  units.  Per-  i 
manent.  Referen<*es.  John  Gibson  (601) 
.TX.*)-!  1 .5r>.  Greenville.  Miss. 


Publisher : 

MONROE  EVENING  TLMKS 
P.O.  Box  r»9.  Monroe.  Wise. — .53566 

COMPOSINt;  ROOM  FOREMAN— En¬ 
joy  happy  living  in  iM>llution-free  re- 
sr»rt  community,  growing  morning 
<laily.  Zone  2.  (ioo<l  fringe  Ijenefits  and 
security  for  the  one  who  can  manage 
and  pnsluce.  Resume  and  sa’ary  to  Box 
353.  F^litor  &  Publisher. 

MEDIUM-SI/p;i»  DAILY  ru^sls  a  coin- 
|K>sing  room  foreman  familiar  with  cold- 
ty|)e  and  c<»mputer  o|>erations.  .^eiid  re¬ 
sume  of  qualifications.  ex])erience,  and 
background  to  Bo.\  152.  E<lilor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROlWCTlOy 

PRODUCriON 
DIRECTOR 

A  Real  Challenge 

Here’s  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
grow  with  a  growing  newspaper 
organization.  Immediate  opening 
for  a  newspaperman  with  exten¬ 
sive  composing  room  experience. 
Must  know  hot  met.al  and  photo- 
comp  production.  Prefer  ‘take 
charge’  guy  who  can  improve  pro¬ 
duction  output  of  composing  room. 
Responsible  for  all  mechanical  de- 
Iiartments  and  I>e  on  management 
negotiating  team.  Medium  size 
daily  and  Sunday  located  in  nice 
area  of  New  England.  New’spaper 
will  convert  to  photocomp  and 
offset  production  in  approximately 
five  years.  Salary  o|>en.  j'in  Offa- 
7vay  N nvspaper.  Write:  G.  Everett 
Hill,  Business  Mgr,,  The  Standard- 
Times,  555  Pleasant  St.,  New  Be<l- 
ford,  Ma.ss.-  02742. 


’oriM)rate  publications  including  annual 
reports,  full  color  magazine,  manage¬ 
ment  newsletters;  some  press  redations 
activity.  College  degree  with  3  to  5 
years  exi)erience  re<iulre<I.  Salary  open. 
Write  in  confidon<*e  to  Box  482,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Our  <*mployes  know  of  this 
advertisement. 

rSlFORMATION  "SPECIAIJST*—  Mini¬ 
mum  of  college  graduation  with  public 
relations,  advertising  or  English  degret* 
and  some  writing  experience.  Must  1k» 
a  self-starter.  Salary.  $6,950.  Send 
resume  to  Director  of  Personnel.  P.O. 
Box  17071.  Pottsburg  Station.  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla.  32216.  An  K<iual  OpjHUtunity 
Employer. 

I  NDEPi.'N  DENt7cX)N S eIi V ATI  V  E.  c( >- 
e<l.  Iil)eral  arts  college.  Zone  5.  with 
proud  history,  distinguished  reconl. 
s<eks  news  bureau  director  with  energy 
aral  ability.  Send  3  references,  samples, 
resume,  salary  requirements.  Box  162, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  W.WTED 

C  ARTOOMSry 

I  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST:  extra- 
I  <*artooning  exi>erience  includes  writing 
loiHcal  satire  for  national  T.V.  show, 
speeches/ paiK*rs  for  a  congressman  and 
,  a  senator,  university  le<’turing  on  dis- 
I  sent.  Indepf*nilent  with  “railical-liln'ral” 

1  tendencies.  Box  4.h3,  I*3dit4>r  &  Pub- 

Iisher._ _ _  _ _ _ 

I’TiRMER  NEWS  CARTOONIST,  now 
!  in  advertising,  wants  back  with  tiews- 
'  j)ai>er  or  magazine.  Age  32,  family. 

I  Will  relcK’Hte.  Norm  Burnham,  656  St. 
Francis  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. — 366q2. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Offset  Daily  Newspaper 

WITHIN  100  MILES  OF  CHI- 
CAGO.  SALARY  $15,000  TO  $18,- 
000  DEPENDING  ON  BACK¬ 
GROUND  AND  EXPERIENCE. 
SEND  resume  to  RON  CURTIS, 
NATIONWIDE  MGMT.  CONSUL¬ 
TANTS.  MS  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.. 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS— 60611. 


OFFSET  PRESSMEN,  expcrienre<l  on 
(loss  Urhanit.e,  Suhuriqtn,  or  similar. 

Iliirh  wattes  many  frinpe  benefits. 

UiMxt  opix>rtunity  with  fast-crowintr  or- 
'  ('aniz;ition.  Write:  General  Mitr..  Allirxl 
1  Pttr.  ('V>it>..  18:’.  Wil'iam  St.,  Entjle- 
wcMxI.  N.J.— 07631.  j 

I  - — ^ - - - —  ,411  Positions  Fee  Paid 

\  PRI!\TERS  General  Manatters  . $:il(..">(),(HiO 

i  - - - — - _ - _ _  PriKluetion  Managers  .  I ."•-28, non 

;  $300-PER-\VEEK  an.l  substantial  pen-  !  <>>''1  Tyi**  Enijineers  . 12-17,000 

,  sion  and  other  fringes  for  ComT»osing 


R<K>m  F\H’eman  acquainted!  with  cold 
:  tyi)e  comt»uterize<l  oi>erati«en  (ITU).  W’ho 
has  the  fortitude  U>  get  the  job  done, 
i  Seven-dlay.  evening  andi  Sunday,  located! 
I  east  Chart  Area  5.  Semi  resume  con¬ 
taining  record  of  past  T>erformance  and 
j  availability  date  to  Bd)X  311,  Rlitor  & 
1  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 

ENERGETIC,  imaginative  circulator  - 
10  years*  background  in  city,  country*, 
single  copy  and  promotion.  Good  family 
man  seeking  i>ermanent  spf>t  in  Area  2. 
Write  Box  421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  IrtAN ACER  available: 
experienced!;  college  graduate;  steady; 
retisonable.  Area  6,  5,  7,  3.  Box  439, 
Edritd>r  &  Publisher. 

COMPErTENT.  QUALIFIED  CM  would! 
like  to  relocate  in.  Zones  3  and  4,  Ex¬ 
cellent  record;  best  of  references.  Box 

442,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PROFESSIONAL  BOY  CREW  ot>erM- 
tion  available  anywhere.  Write  Box  435, 

*  Publisher.  _  _ 

20  YEARS’  in  circulation  :  desire  deal¬ 
ership,  district  manager,  or  circu'af’on 
manager’s  position.  Living  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Good!  promoter.  Box  441,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ _ _ _ _ 

NATIVE  VIRGINIAN  wi.shes  to  return 
South.  Over  20  years*  as  td)p  pr*d)moter 
d>n  Coast-to-Coast  chain,  and  circulation 
manager  of  large  Northern  dlaily.  Your 
chance  to  l)enefit  frd>m  my  experience 
andl  energy  for  the  next  six  years  until 
my  retirement.  Salary  not  prime  con- 
sidleration.  Available  for  interview  at 
New  York  Publishers’  meeting.  Write 

Box  448,  Eilitor  &  F’ublishdu*. _ 

PRWK^IONAL  CM  with  excellent 
reconl  aiul  best  d)f  references  sed*king 
now  position.  Box  459.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 


(Composing  Room  Foremen  ..  12-1. 5. (MX) 

Industrial  Engineers  .  10-1.5.000 

Production  M)jmt.  Trainee’s  ..  8-10.000 

Thomas  E.  Ritchie,  II 
GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 
Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Strei’t 
Media.  Pennsylvania  1!)063 
21. "-565-0800 


I 

Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ! 

YOUNG  CAM — Have  continuously  pro¬ 
duced  high  linage,  ad  count  and  revenue 
Kains  for  medium-size  daily  (even  dur¬ 
ing  '70  that  supposedly  bleak  year!) 
Could  do  twice  as  much  if  given  free 
hand.  Obtained  roots  in  sales  on  115 
and  200,000  mid-West  dailies  and  com-  . 
petitive  230,000  East  Coast  daily.  Would 
consider  No.  2  position  on  metro.  If 
you  need  a  youthful  new  approach  in 
the  Department  that  is  your  future, 
write  Box  434,  Editor  &  Publisher.  You 
will  hear  from  a  genuine  classified  pro¬ 
fessional.  with  the  best  of  references, 
who  can  lead,  train  and  produce! 


EDITORIAL  I 

SPORTS  EDITOR  small  daily,  24,  can  | 
handle  general  assignment;  seeks  job  in 
Maine.  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont.  ; 
Box  224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
b’lNANCIAL  EDITOR/WRITER,  sea¬ 
soned,  top  credentials,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  growth  spot.  Box  48,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  ! 

lisher. _ ; 

MANAGING  EDITOR  ;  prefer  non-met-  | 
ro  west.  Know  whole  operation.  Now  | 
metro  news  editor:  40.  $12,000  mini-  < 
mum.  Box  367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WHITER/ PHOTOGRAPHER,  25,  with 
theatrical  experience,  leaving  U.S.A.F. 
in  June,  wants  Uniterl  Kingdom  job. 
Resume,  samples  on  request.  Box  144, 
6950th  Scty  Gp..  APO  New  York,  N.Y. 

—09193. _ 

COPY  EDITOR,  35.  Competent  news¬ 
man — 13  years’  ext)erience  writing,  ed¬ 
iting,  seeks  permanent  i)ost,  chance  to  j 
grow  with  quality  product.  Box  361.  . 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ j 

WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN.  35.  with  ' 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  experience 
in  W'ashington  wante  editing  or  ad-  ] 
ministrative  position  in  news,  public  af-  | 
fairs,  public  relations.  Knows  Wash¬ 
ington.  excellent  background,  refer-  ] 
ences.  Married,  fiunily.  Ivy.  Masters.  [ 

Box  391,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS^WRITER.  34,  on  East  Coast.  , 
would  like  to  relocate  to  Deep  South. 
Southwest  or  Far  West.  Have  covered  ' 
all  levels  of  sports;  some  experience  in  ^ 
editing,  makeup  and  news  retx)rting.  ' 
J-Grad.  Box  382,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
VETERAN  NEWSMAN  desires  work  as  I 
reporter  or  apprentice  copy  editor  in  or  } 
near  large  city.  M.S.  Columbia  J- 
School.  Box  371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
.SPORTS  DESKMAN — Solid  experience 
in  both  sports  and  desk  work.  Box  405, 

Blitor  &  Publisher. _ 

^  YOU  CAN  HIRE  ANYONE 
.  .  .  from  your  application  files  to  fill  an 
opening  on  your  staff.  But  are  you 
sure  you're  getting  the  best  person 
available? 

Be  certain :  tell  us  your  employment 
needs.  We  serve  nearly  100  job  seekers 
— many  of  them  outstanding  editors, 
deskmen,  reporters.  photographers, 
sports  writers,  feature  writers.  PR 
men.  (Summer  interns  placed  without 
charge.) 

If  we  can’t  offer  someone  better  than 
you  have  available  through  your  own 
contacts,  there’s  no  cost  to  you.  You 
can’t  lose.  Journalism  Talent  Bank, 
P.O.  Box  788,  Bremerton,  Wash.  98310. 
TALENTB7D  J-GRAD  seeks  news-fea¬ 
ture  job  on  any  size  daily.  Former  col¬ 
lege  paper  co-editor ;  7  summers’  gen¬ 
eral  weekly  experience.  Award-winner. 

Box  394,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR:  COPY.  NEWS.  WIRE 
Foreign  Service  Officer,  ex-newspaper¬ 
man.  familiar  international  scene,  12 
years’  abroad  in  news,  magazine,  radio 
and  PR.  Box  397.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

(X)MPE1'ENT  and  disgusted  pro — work¬ 
ing  industrial  development  “PR"  at 
high  salary — wants  small  salary  in  un¬ 
developed  West  with  any  media.  Male, 
35,  excellent  writer,  ^itor,  photog¬ 
rapher.  Always  a  conservationist,  pres¬ 
ent  farce  made  disillusionment  com¬ 
plete.  Slot  strong  on  ecology  ideal:  will 
come  at  own  expense.  Box  420,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FEMALE  J-GRAD  wants  chance  to 
prove  reporting,  copy  editing  ability. 
Resume  available.  All  Zones.  Box  425. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHIEKING  MORE  RESPONSIBILITY 
Writer.  29,  experienced  on  magazines 
and  dailies.  Can  handle  makeup  and 
cameras.  Box  419,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED.  YOUNG  JOURNALIST 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  JOB 
Managing  Editor  Queens  College  paper: 
4  years’  experience.  AVAILABLE 
NOW!  Top  writer — whether  news,  fea¬ 
ture  or  sports  copy ;  headline,  layout 
work,  too.  Reliable,  thrives  on  work. 
Neil  B.  Roiter,  64-85  Wetherole  St., 
Rego  Park,  N.Y.— 11374  Ph :  (212) 

897-7121. 


REPORTER,  over  10  years’  exi)erience. 
requires  challenging  news  beat  with 
features  ;  adjusts  quickly.  Box  426,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ENTERTAINMENT 
coverage  offered  by  exiierienced  re¬ 
viewer  (San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Tor¬ 
onto  Star.  CBS).  Pieces  on  film-making, 
movie  premieres,  stage,  celebrity  inter¬ 
views.  Box  427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  G.M.-EDITOR  seeks  editor’s 
or  top  reporter’s  job  on  small-me<lium 
evening  daily.  Top  references.  Box  431. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  medium  daily. 
Wide  experience:  BJ.  Worker.  Box 
440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  WRITER,  25,  wants  spot 
— any  zone.  Journalism  M.A.  plus  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER.  M.S.  Journalism— 
15  years’  publications,  P.R. — seeks  sat¬ 
isfying  career  opportunity.  Particularly 
like  editing,  prcgluction.  Box  179,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PARIS  JOB  WANTED 

Goo<l  writer/reporter  with  some  exiieri- 
ence  as  editor — now  in  early  30’s  and 
with  major  American  newspaper— -has 
deci<le<l  to  live  in  Paris  and  will  need 
job  there.  French  not  too  bad  and  will 
improve  rapidly.  Box  476,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


TALENTED  REPORTER.  26,  BA.  2 
years’  experience  with  <lailies — some 
desk  ex|>erience — wants  creative,  chal¬ 
lenging  job  with  progressive  paper  in 
Zones  3.  4.  Interested  in  feature,  travel, 
entertainment,  assignments.  Box  463, 
Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  34. 
wants  farm,  ecology,  writing  or  edi¬ 
torial  or  general  feature  writing  posi¬ 
tion.  Prefer  Zone  6.  Box  461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HONORS  GRAD  of  Big  Ten  J-School 
seeks  chance  to  show  reporting  ability 
in  Zone  5  or  7.  Young  and  creative. 
Box  472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  GIFTED  BLACK  REPORTER 
23,  single,  with  experience  and  M.A. 
in  journa'ism.  seeking  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  in  June — all  Zones.  Box  45’7.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PICTURE-GRAPHICS  EDITOR,  27. 
seeks  similar  position  with  progressive 
daily.  Strong  in  typography  and  de¬ 
sign.  Top  references.  Box  385,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

POLITICAL-GOVERNMENTAL  writer 
your  neerl  7  Aggressive,  experienced 
county  reporter  with  Midwest  daily 
seeks  challenging  post.  Box  443,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

BDITOR/REPORTER— 15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  beats,  all  desks,  small  and 
large  dailies.  Seeks  spot  in  Zones  6,  8. 
Write  Box  417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PASTOR  with  jour¬ 
nalism  MA  seeks  newspaper  reporting. 
Available  July  1.  Rev.  Edward  Beck, 
116  Skytop  Road,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  or  erlitorship 
small  daily.  Finest  professional  personal 
credentials.  Now  locke<l-in  on  large 
Southern  California  daily.  Areas  7-8-9- 
Alaska.  Box  450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHEAST — Perceptive,  competent, 
experienced  rei>orter  with  desk  experi¬ 
ence  wants  off  chain  paper  in  N.W. 
Florida.  Box  475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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FREE-LANCE 

COMBINATION  MAN  IN  TOKYO 
Photo  journalist  with  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  Japan  desires  to  provide  on-the- 
spot  news  and  feature  representation 
for  U.S.  consumer  and  trade  media. 
Write:  Jon  Rittger,  c/o  Foreign  (jorres- 
liondents’  Club  of  Japan,  No.  14  Maru- 
nouchi  2-ehome,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 


l^URKEY  IS  STUFFED  WITH  NEWS 
Former  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  (fluent 
in  Turkish,  native  contacts),  rei)orter 
(Journalism  M.S.,  3  years  experience) 
.seeks  stringer  arrangement.  Can  cover 
all  :is|>ects  of  a  country  in  transition. 
Bo.x  468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CONCERNED  PHOTOGRAPHER.  B.S. 
Journalism  experience,  seeks  photog¬ 
raphy  position  with  daily  or  maKazine. 
All  Zones.  Box  436,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


WITH  VERVE  AND  ORIGINALITY 
San  Francisco  photoj^rapher  wants 
maj^azine/ Sunday  supplement  spot:  14 
years*  experience  in  all  phases:  two  1- 
man  photographic  shows;  written  up 
hditor  &  Publisher  twice.  Illustrations 
l)ook  jackets,  encycloi)e<lias.  nationa’ 
magazines.  Single  35-  completely  mo¬ 
bile.  Box  469,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PHOTOGRAPHY:  Newspaper  or  maK- 
azine.  Bachelor  of  Science.  Navy  vet¬ 
eran.  Newspa|x?r  and  free-lance  experi¬ 
ence,  Aae  29,  married.  Box  4.73,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeking  i>osition  on 
small  daily.  College  degree  in  photog¬ 
raphy  ;  3  years’  newspa|>er  experience. 
Young,  imaginative,  eager  to  work. 
Marriefl.  References.  Box  467,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate  Northern  Arkansas  or  Southern 
Missouri.  15  years’  exi>erience,  8  years’ 
pressman  and  sterotype  foreman.  Wish 
to  relocate  by  Sept.  1.  Box  451,  Falitor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
foreman :  experienee<l  in  coordinating 
installation  of  Goss  Metro  Offset 
pres.ses.  Background  exiK-rience:  8 
years’  in  letterpress,  4  years’  on  large 
offset  daily.  Box  263,  E'ditor  &  Pub- 
li.sher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 12  years’ 
in  trade,  6  in  offset — camera  through 
press.  Ph.:  (209)  82.3-2945:  or  write 
Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER.  28.  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Thoroughly  comi>etent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereo  work:  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate.  Prefer  job  as  assistant 
foreman.  Box  312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
Seeks  similar  or  production  position 
with  progressive  daily.  References. 
Bo.x  99,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


LET  THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferr^. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
Newspaper  or  publications :  TTS  Justi¬ 
fied  or  Computer.  My  salary  from  your 
s:ivings.  Prefer  Florida.  (Shy,  ain’t  I)  ?■ 
Box  154,  ixlitor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  and  work  well 
with  i>eople.  Available  immediatly!  Re¬ 
sume  on  re«|uest.  Box  21:!,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODICTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGE’MENT 
E.xtensive.  successful  record  with  top 
newspapers  in  all  asi)ects  of  pro<luction 
management,  including  cost  reduction. 
lalKjr  relations,  supervisory  develop¬ 
ment.  new  processes.  Experience  from 
nuts  and  bolts  to  top  management  with 
me<lium  and  major  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  College  graduate,  marrietl,  chil¬ 
dren.  Available  ANPA  Con\’ention.  Box 
178.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROUCTION  OR  COMPOSING  man¬ 
agement.  Know  all  i>hases  pro<iuction, 
new  proresses.  conversion,  purchasing, 
work  standards,  cost-cutting,  etc.  Box 
480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WASHINGTON  —  News  professional 
with  newspaper  and  broadcasting  ex¬ 
perience  in  Washington  can  write  news 
releases  the  way  they  should  be  written 
to  be  effective:  also  speeches,  state¬ 
ments,  reports,  etc.  Will  arrange  news 
conferences,  provide  other  PR  services 
and  consultation.  Bo.x  389,  Hlditor  & 
Publisher. 


PR-PROMOTION  POST  wanted  by  re¬ 
cent  MA.  honors  graduate.  Three  years’ 
media  experience  including  wire  service 
and  managing  weekly  newspaper.  Will 
travel  and  locate  anywhere.  Can  give 
excellent  references.  Box  437,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

liy  Robert  I .  Rrowii 

12  new  ad  taxes  proposed 


OF  GENERAL  INTEREST — Maj.  Gen.  Winant  Sidle  and  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith  pin  the  brigadier  general  insignia  on  Stan  Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  ANPA,  at  the  Pentagon. 


Taxe.s  on  advertising  continue 
to  proliferate.  According  to  the 
.\inerican  Advertisinf?  Federa¬ 
tion  there  are  now  eipht  states 
and  two  niunicipalitie.s  with 
Kross  receipts  taxes  on  adver- 
tisinjr.  In  addition,  there  are 
j)resently  11  states  and  one  city 
where  sales  taxes  on  advertis- 
iiijr  are  proposer!.  In  at  least 
two  of  the  states  where  adver¬ 
tising:  is  included  under  the 
jrross  recei]its  taxes,  legislation 
is  i)roi)osed  to  apply  a  sales  tax 
also. 

Legislators  are  sugge.sting 
adveilising  as  a  new  tax  reve¬ 
nue  source  as  if  they  had  hit 
the  mother  lode.  The  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  tax  has  been  around  for 
o5  or  40  years  but  advertising 
was  usually  exempt  until  re¬ 
cently.  In  fact,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  anyone 
has  .started  to  tabulate  the  score 
on  where  and  what  taxes  on 
advertising  exist. 

According  to  Miss  Mamie 
Sarver,  legal  researcher  at  the 
AAF  office  in  Washington,  D.C., 
here  are  the  states  where  adver¬ 
tising  is  taxed  under  a  gross 
receipts  tax  law  plus  the  dates 
of  the  original  legislation — it  is 
not  known  yet  exactly  when 
advertising  was  included  under 
each  tax:  Alaska  (1949),  Ari¬ 
zona  (1985),  Hawaii  (1935), 
Indiana  (1983),  New  Mexico 
(1984),  Oklahoma  (1941), 
Wa.shington  (1933),  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  (1935).  In  addition,  St. 
Louis  and  Pittsburgh  have 
gross  receipts  taxes  against 
advertising. 

Two  years  ago  in  March  19fi9 
E&P  reported  there  were  only 
four  states  with  a  tax  on  ad¬ 
vertising.  That  was  at  the  time 
the  39'o  Iowa  sales  tax  on  ad- 
veitising  was  being  fought 
through  the  courts.  The  tax 
was  repealed  by  the  Iowa  leg¬ 
islature  before  the  case  got  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

*  #  * 

The  switch  now  is  to  the  sales 
tax  approach  and  New  York 
City  has  received  the  most  at¬ 
tention  by  his  6(/c  sales  tax 
proposal  on  advertising  which 
would  lie  collected  from  “adver- 
ti.sers  regardless  of  their  place 
of  bu.siness  upon  the  purchase 
of  any  advertising  space  or 
time  directed  at  the  New  York 
City  audience.” 

While  Mayor  Lindsay  has 


been  getting  the  publicity,  11 
stale  legislatures  have  been 
jiresented  with  sales  tax  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  adevrtising. 
Here  is  the  run-down,  accord¬ 
ing  to  AAF : 

Massachusetts  —  Governor 
Francis  Sargent’s  tax  plan 
(H-5(K)9)  including  a  3%  sales 
tax  on  advertising  has  passed 
both  houses  in  different  forms 
and  a  conference  committee  has 
l)een  unable  to  reach  an  ac- 
ceptabe  compromise.  The  issue 
is  temporarily  dead  and  a  new 
tax  plan  will  be  offered  by  the 
governor. 

Pennsylvania  —  The  gover¬ 
nor’s  tax  ])lan  has  passed  the 
legislature  and  extends  the  6% 
.sales  tax  to  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising.  Another  bill,  S-371, 
which  would  impose  the  sales 
tax  on  newspaper  advertising 
is  under  consideration. 

Arkansas  —  H-351  would  in¬ 
clude  a  3%  sales  tax  on  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  outdoor 
advertising.  H-602  would  lev>' 
a  gross  receipts  tax  on  all  print 
and  broadcast  advertising  “and 
any  other  form  or  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  “with  revenue  going 
to  teachers’  salaries.  H-601 
would  also  raise  funds  for 
teacher  salaries  by  taxing  the 
gross  receipts  of  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio,  tv  and  outdoor 
advertising. 

Washington  —  H-450  and 
H-928  would  extend  the  4.5% 
sales  tax  to  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  outdoor  advertising 
services.  The  first  would  tax 
radio,  tv,  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  ads. 

Tennessee  —  S-105  and  H- 
136  would  extend  the  3%  sales 
tax  to  any  “sale  or  rental”  of 
any  form  of  advertising  by 
radio,  tv,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  outdoor.  S-122  and 
H-161  would  apply  the  sales 
tax  to  outdoor,  advertising  re¬ 
search  ser\dces,  aerial  adver¬ 
tising  and  transit  ads. 

Colorado  —  H-1179  would 
impose  the  3%  sales  tax  on  any 
lease  of  a  billboard  or  “other 
advertising  device.” 

Montana  —  H-369  would  levy 
a  tax  on  all  outdoor  signs.  The 
state  has  no  sales  tax. 

Florida  —  The  governor’s 
1971  tax  package  would  elimi-  ^ 
nate  the  exemption  for  adver-  | 
tising  from  the  4%  sales  tax.  i 

Rhode  Island  and  Indiana  j 
have  proposed  tax  bills  affect-  1 


ing  advertising  which  “appear 
to  be  dormant  at  this  time,” 
according  to  AAF. 

Oklahoma  —  H-1324  would 
rejjeal  the  sales  tax  exemption 
for  newspai)ers,  billboards  and 
periodicals. 

It  can  Ik?  seen  readily  from 
the  various  proposals  that  some 
of  this  legislation  has  been  in- 
trotluced  for  personal  or  politi¬ 
cal  reasons,  for  rev'enge  or 
publicity,  \vithout  any  hope  of 
getting  it  passed.  Most  of  them 
are  so  discriminatory  that  they 
are  unconstitutional.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  they  all  bear  watching. 
The  Iowa  case  proved  that  a 
state  legislature  can  be  wrong, 
• 

190-page  Tapeline 

The  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tri¬ 
bune's  annual  Tapeline  edition 
this  year  ran  190  pages.  The 
edition  measures  the  progress 
of  cities,  town,  counties  and 
residents  of  the  Hastings,  South 
Central  Nebraska  and  North 
Central  Kansas  areas. 

• 

Sub  prices  raised 

The  Washington  Daily  News, 
Scripps-Howard  afternoon  tab¬ 
loid,  has  announced  increases 
in  its  weekly  and  monthly  home 
deliverj’  subscription  prices. 
Weekly  rates  advanced  from 
45^^  to  52<‘  and  monthly  from 
.$1.95  to  $2.25.  Single  copy  price 
remains  at  10(1. 


Stan  Smith 
gets  his  star 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
w’as  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  in  ceremonies  at  the 
Pentagon  last  week. 

Major  General  Winant  Sidle, 
Army  Chief  of  Information, 
pinned  the  stars  on  General 
Smith  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Smith. 

Smith  was  nominated  to  gen¬ 
eral  officer  rank  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Smith  has  served  in  numer¬ 
ous  command  and  staff  assign¬ 
ments  as  a  reserve  officer.  He 
served  in  the  Pacific  Theater. 

His  most  recent  command 
prior  to  assignment  to  Hq.,  De¬ 
partment  of  Army  was  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Army  Reserve 
School  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Smith  is  assigned 
as  a  Mobilization  Designee,  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Chief  of  Information. 
He  was  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  election  observer  team 
in  South  Vietnam  in  September 
1967. 

Smith  has  been  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  since  1953. 


QUALITY 


Two  quality  newspapers  have  join¬ 
ed  forces  to  produce  one  quality 
news  service.  The  Washington 
Star...  The  New  York  Times... the 
best, of  The  Star,  the  best  of  The 
Times  combine  in  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

The  Washington  Star 

...the  afternoon  newspaper  in  Washington. 
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Operations 
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Australia  —  know  it. 
And  they'll  tell  you 
about  how  CompStar  is 

%  giving  them  profits  through  per- 
mance.  Write  or  call  us  —  we’ll 
set  up  a  visit  to  a  nearby  CompStar. 


CompStar 
reflections 
. . .  from 


nearby 

installations. 


You  needn’t 
go  far  to 

see  CompStan\^^\^^^BJ 

CompStar  is  the  phototype- 
setting  machine  that  sets  more^\,^^ 
than  130  lines  a  minute  of  justified  ^ 
newspaper  type  —  at  a  lower  cost 
than  any  competitor,  anywhere,  f 
People  —  in  Hackensack,  New  Jer-  'N. 
sey:  Albany,  New  York;  Los  Angeles, 
California;  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin;  Warner 
Robins,  Georgia;  Stamford,  New  York; 
Rome,  Italy;  Highland  Park,  Illinois;  Albia 


Rome,  New  York; 
Iowa;  and  even  in 


Green  Bay  Press  Gazette. 
Green  Bay.  Wisconsin 
Jim  Erickson,  Prod.  Mqr., 
at  right 

Side: 

Dallas  Morning  News. 
Dallas.  Texas 
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Tony  Tucci’s  stories  make  headlines  in  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  from  double  8-column  banners  to: 

City  overcharged  $50,000  by  hauler 

City  cracks  down  on  two-job  holders 

City  suspends  inspector 
who  left  his  work  early 

Tucci’s  beat  is  City  Hall,  and  uncovering  such 
stories  is  typical  Tucci  coverage.  Most  important, 
many  result  in  corrective  action.  Recently: 

_ The  city  workers  who  worked  on  their 

boss’  home  on  city  time  were  suspended  for 
periods  of  five  to  45  days,  and  the  boss  de¬ 
moted. 

_ The  City  of  Cleveland  had  been  over¬ 
charged  $50,000  by  a  disposal  company 
under  contract  to  haul  sludge  from  a  treat¬ 
ment  plant.  After  disclosure  by  Tucci,  the 
overcharge  was  recovered  in  the  form  of  ad¬ 
ditional  hauling  services. 

_ After  Tucci  revealed  that  a  city  worker 

was  on  two  public  payrolls,  the  County 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Grand  Jury  indicted  the  worker  for  defraud¬ 
ing  the  city.  He  was  fired— from  both  jobs— 
and  city  employes  were  informed  that  an  or¬ 
dinance  requiring  permission  of  the  mayor 
before  accepting  outside  employment  would 
be  strictly  enforced. 

_ Finally,  there  was  the  street  permit 

supervisor  who  was  leaving  his  job  two 
hours  early  to  get  to  a  second  job.  He  was 
suspended  for  30  days,  and  a  new  policing 
system  installed  to  check  the  number  of 
hours  city  workers  spend  on  their  jobs. 

If  there’s  a  story  at  City  Hall,  Tony  Tucci  finds  it 
and  The  Cleveland  Press  prints  it. 


Tony  Tucci 
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